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EMMELINE HOWARD REALISED THAT BASIL CRAVEN KNEW HER SECRET, AND SHE SHRANK FROM HIM LIKE A GUILTY, 


LOVE WINS THE DAY 


A NOVELETTE. : 
(COMPLETR IN THIS NUMBER.) 
—— 


By the Author of “Young, and So Fair,” 
Hidden From All Eyes,” “Oh! Give Him 
Back to Me,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER I. 
urtet! Muriel! Where on earth 
has the girl hidden herself!” ex- 
claimed General Plowden, as he 
sent his stentorian voice rin: 
ae arya re end of Beechfield 
0 the other, et failed to 
from his di rev hit eR Ne 
At last a door opened, and a face 
looked out with an air of ianstent cenation 


FRIGHTENED CREATURE. 


“Did you call me, father?” 

“Yes; I've bellowed myself quite hoarse,” 
he rejoined, impatiently. “come intd the 
study, if you want to hear a piece of news!” 

Mariel had been engaged all the afternoon 
talking to a friend, of whom she never grew 
tired; but she linked her arm within her 
father’s, and obeyed him with a sweet smile. 

The General, who was @ fine, portty—man, 
with a good-looking, frank face, well-trimmed 
mo’ e, and flaxen hair just Soret with 
snow, took up his place on the Turk 
before the fireless grate, and with both hands 
tin his pockets addressed his daughter. 

“I'm not such a selfish old fellow as I've 
geemed,” he began, with a kindly smile. “I 
daresay you thought I was engrossed with my 
own pursuits!” 





“No, never. You've always been the 


ish mat | 


kindest, best of fathers!” looking up into bis 
face with loving eyes, as she sat on a low chair, 
and leant her sunny head upon its ruby-velvet 
| cushions. 
“Ah! but you’ve been dull, child, and I’ve 
seen it. This is a big house, and it is lonely 
| enough for you when we've no one staying in 
| it You never complain, but it stands to 
| reason that you should want someone with you 
of your own age.” 

“No; I don’t want anyone but you, father ; 
of course I don’t—and a few friends,” tinshing 
| as she remembered one particular one, whom 
| it would be very hard to do without. 
| “But it isn’t good for you to be so much 

alone, though you bear it so sweetly; so do 
| you know what I have done? I’ve engaged a 
| companion for you!” 
| Muriel started from her seat with anything 
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but an expression of pleasure in her wide, open 


es. 

“Oh, no, I don’t want her! I would ten 
times rather be alone and cosy with you!” 

The General put, his hand fondly on her 
golden liead. 

“ Wait till you see her. . You will fall in 
love with her at the first’ glance. She is one 
of the nicest girls I ever knew, with yellow 
hair just like yours; but her face isn’t to be 
compared to yours, you conceited little chit. 
She bas no father and no mother; and Mr. 
Moseley, the Rector of Workhampton, recom- 
mends her most strongly.” 

“Then I wish he would keep her for him- 
self., Oh, father! don’t let anyone come be- 
tween you and me!. leaning her head against 
his shoulder. “Write and say you've made a 
mistake!” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind!” in a tone 
of great vexation, for he was bitterly disap- 
pointed at the reception of his news. “ Miss 

‘mmeline Howard will arrive in a fortnight, 
and I'll trouble you to be civil to her.” 

“Oh, why didn’t you ask me first?” and 
Mariel clasped her hands in great. distress. 

“I suppose I have a right to dq what I like 
in my own house?” said the General, with a 
frown. “You've surprised me, Muriel. I 
thought you had a kind heart; and J fancied 
you would be drawn to a poor lonely orphan 
who has no home of her own!” 

“Forgive me! I didn’t meay.to be nasty 
about it, and of course I shall ike her very 
much if you do. . Only| we've ben so. happy 
4 ether,” the tears standing yon her long 


es. 

“Ves, my darling, and so we shall be still,” 
putting his hand. under her soft,' found chin, 
and bending bis soldierly head to kiss her pure, 
sweet lips: ‘I mean to be kind and courteous 
to this poor girl who is going to make her home. 
with us; but there is not a soul on earth who 
_ ever come between me and my dear little 

irl!” . 

It seemed. folly even to, mention, stehoe. 
thing, for the father and daughter, were’ all a 
all to each other, and the whole gest of the, 
world mattered, very littdein compdtigon. | 

Muriel’s' mother had died yery young, ‘and 
the General had clung 40 his child as the duly 
-thing left him to love. Re tt 

He could not hear to be parted from hef ;' so 
whenever it. was possible ‘they, were dRvays 
together. 

And if was a pretty sight to see the tall, 
soldierly figure riding over*the moors jrith his 
little girl by his side on her small pony, her 
yellow. hair floating in the wind. .. : 

Her education had not been hepiected; for 
her father was. not selfish enough to’ ‘forget 
anything for his child’s advantage, or to keep 
her to himself when she ought to‘have been at 
her studies. 

A governess was engaged, who stayéd with 
her till the girl was seventeen, and then left to 
be married. 

Mariel still regarded Mrs. Holmes as one of 
her dearest friends; but she was not able to 
see much of her, for her husband had taken up 


Beechfield Hall was in the north. 

All went: well, and Muriel ‘was .as: happy as 
a lark. .. If it had not been for the Vicar’s wife, 
Mrs. Motherwell, she would probably have con- 
tinued so, and been wooed and married with- 
out any of the tragic events which followed on 
her interference. 

But Mrs. Motherwell was one of those women 
who with the kindliest impulses. do more mis- 
chief.in the world than many of their wickeder 
sisters. 

She wanted to have a finger in every pie, 
and, she could not conceive that a girl like 
Muriel Plowden could get on perfectly well in 
that large, spacious mansion with no com- 
panion but an elderly gentleman. 

She waited her opportunity till she met the 
General and his dogs, taking their ‘mothing 
stroil éu'the heach ; and then she pounced upon 
him, and told him it was a sin aid a shame for 


‘prepared, for 





a dear girl like Mariel-to be allowed tu ‘mope 


herself to death with no companion of her own 
age to talk and Jaugh with. 

The General was struck with dismay; and 
promised to look out at once for a suitable com- 

nion, reproaching ‘himself severely for not 

aving thought of it before. 

Mrs. Motherwell immediately undertook to 
write to the Rev. C. Moseley, rector of a parish 
in Lincolnshire, who was a trustworthy and 
honourable man, and would be sure to know 
of somebody perfectly suitabie. 

To this the General promptly agreed, and 
the Vicar’s wife lost no time in doing as she 
promised. 

Some days later she had an answer from 
Mr. Moseley, in which he expressed his regret 
that he knew of no one whom he could recom- 
mend just at present, but that he would be 
sure and let her know as soon as he did. 

She was in a fever for the new arrangement 
to be made, and was disposed to be quite cross 
with the Vicar for not being able to lay his 
hands on a charming young woman di y he 
was asked for one; and, therefore, she was 

roportionately pleased: when she had another 
Jeter sayin i had just heard of a perfect 
treasure, and if General Plowden did not mind 
the trouble of coming up to York he would ask 
Miss Emmeline Howard to meet him at the 
principal hotel. : , 

The meeting took place, with the-resalt be- 
fore mentioned, and tlie General had not the 
smallest doubt that he had chosen a piece of 
perfection to live withrhis little girl. 

The testimonials were eminently satisfactory, 
and the charmingly diffide 
Howard spoke of ‘her “own accomplishments 
delighted the General beyond measure. ; 

With a soldicr’s prompt decision, he closed 
the ‘bargain on the spot, and thought he had 


behaved in a thoroughly business-like manner, 


because he had read through all the testi- 
monials which she presented to him enclosed’in 
a large blue envelope. 

One of the prettiest rooms in the Hall was 
new comer, and Muriel was 
eager to decoraté-it “with, ‘vases and: pictures, 
which she purchatied.in Yotk on purpose for it. 
Beechfield was abdut an hour and half’s journey 
from York, and she was never allowed to go 
there unless escorted by her father or Green- 
brook, her maid. re Jif 

It was the day when Miss Howard was ex- 
perins so’Muriel wastin tather a hurry"to get, 

ack after'a long day of’ shopping, etc. 

Just at the last. moment, she remembered. 
that a pretty light Blue coverléet which she had 
chosen for Miss Howard’s.bed had ‘been left 
cree war in a‘shop, and sent Gfeenbrook back to 

t. 

The train was nearly due when a young man 
hurried up to Muriel, took off his hat, held 
out his hand, and expressed his delight at 
seeing her. 

It was the Honourable Basil Craven, second 
son of the Earl of Dunraven—a near neigh- 
bour—and‘a very old friend; and the pleasure 
which flushed his handsome face seemed to be 
reflected on Miss Plowden’s as she explained 


his abode in one of the southern counties, and | barviodhy fhe dhe Hn wet sieee, ane Bat font 


her maid. 

“Let me have the honour of taking care of 
you!” he said, eagerly; and at the same 
moment, as the train came with a shrill whistle 
into the station, he”slipped a coin into the 
guard’s hand and secured an empty compart- 
ment in rather,a full train'for two people. 

Just as the doors were being slanimed with 
all the noise possible, Greenbrook came pant- 
ing and puffing up to the carriage; but the 
guard hurried her’ into the next before her 
mistress caught sight of her, so the téte-d-téte 
was not interrupted.’ 3 

But when Mr. Otaven leant forward, with 
unmistakable love and adiniration in his eyes, 
a sudden shyness came over Miss Plowden, 
and her long lashes refused to lift themselves 
from the softness of her cheeks. 

What had come over her? he wondered, in 
dismay. | Had she discovered his strategy and 
beén Offended at it, or didn’t she-like him-half 


mt way in which Miss ' 


| at Beechfield, and was so 


as well as she did yesterday, when they met by 
chance, and had that long talk en. the moor? 

“This is a rare chance for me,” he said, with 
his pleasant smile. “I never see you between 
Beechfield and) York without ® bodyguard of 
some kind or other.” | 

“No; my father takes as much care of ine 
as if I were the Koh-i-Noor,” she Said, in her 
sweet voice, which was always More musical to 
his ears than any other. “If I’ve grown up 
ert Te and detestable, it will be all his 
a ie” . 

“The General will have much to answer 
for,” with a quizzical look in his eyes. “But 
where a man has a- precious. possession, he 
would be a fool not to take care of. it.” 

Presently Basil Craven, taking. courage as 
her temporary fit of shyness seemed to be wear- 
ing off, announced that he had a request to 
make, 

“Don't you think that sometimes—we are 
such very old friends,” he said, looking down. 
into ‘her eyes, with a soft entreaty in his own 
—I might cal] you Muriel? ‘Miss Plowden’ 
seems 60 cold and stiff ! 

“ But—but—we never are cold or stiff!” » 
soft blush stealing into her cheeks. 

“No, thank goodness!” with the utmost 
fervour ; “but there is uo such thing as stand- 
ing ‘still in life. We must go forward or go. 
‘back, and you couldn’t ‘be so cruel as to wish 
“me to do that! There would be no harm in it, 
you know!” very softly. 

“No, there would be no harm in it,” in o 
very low voice, as she stretched ont her hand to 
remove a litjle money-spinner from the front 
of her skirt. 

Irresistibly attracted by the smallness and 
the prettiness of that gloved hand, Mr. Craven 
suddenly took it in his, bent his ‘head over it, 
_and kissed, it, 

At the same time the train pulled up at a 
small station, and Muriel found» that her 
‘blushes were exposed to the eyes of those om 
he Form, and felt as if they could see her 
threbbing heart as well. : 
“Look, George!” exclaimed a fair-haired 
clutching the arm of the man beside 
her. “Who is that with Miss Plowden?” 

' “Craven, son of Lord Dunraven. He won't 
look at you. Don’t you be afraid!” 

“I bet you a bob that he does!” and she 
8 into a carriage next to the one where 

i he were seated, and ‘kissed her 
* : af the window to George. 
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Santana 


“OHAPTER IL. 


Miss Howard looked at the person opposite 


to her, and decidin 
interesting, closed 
the better to open those of her mind. 

Perhaps she would have opened both if she 
had known that the nice-looking young woman 
in the fawn-coloured, bonnet with forget-me- 
nots across the front was Ellen Greenbrock, 
Miss Plowden’s confidential maid. 

Greenbrook, on the other hand, had no idea 
that this girl with the trim figure and large 
white hat was the new companion whose ad- 
vent was expected at the Hall. 

But, nevertheless, she studied her with un- 
usual curiosity, and noticed that a good effect 
had been made‘ with cheap materials in her 


ress. 

The face which tad seemed so bright and 
girlish but: a few minutes before, looked 
pinched and worn now that the small, light- 
coloured eyes wete closed. °  ‘ 


that she was utterly un- 


It was certainly seen at its worst, for it - 


seemed utterly expressionless, wnrelieved by 
any tone of colour either in the cheeks, the 
white eyelashes, the almost invisible eyebrows, 
or the. elaborately frizzied, but almost” stone- 
coloured ‘hair. 

Greenbtook teok ‘an’ aversion to her, ant 
decided,: with nothing to go upon, that the 
stranger was both shrewd and cold-blooded ; 
but she forgot all-about her when they stopped 
full of getting a 
uickly as possible tb ‘her young mistress tha‘ 





she never notided that the stranger got out o* 
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well as herself, and made her way straight to 
the waiting-room, as if anxious to escape obser- 


vation. ‘ 

Mr. Craven put Miss Plowden into her pony- 
cart, helped Greenbrook up behind, then stood 
aside and took off his hat, remaining bare- 
headed in the sun for a long minute, as if he 
had forgotten. everything but the smile which 
Muriel’s sweet lips had given him ae she drove 
off. 

He had a complaint to make about a parcel 
which had gone astray ; so kept his dog-cart 
waiting, whilst the flys, which had come to 
meet the train, gedually moved off. 

When ‘they ‘had disappeared Miss 
Revwrd 4 tp waiting-room, _ 
inquired where she could get a carriage to take 
be to Beechfield Hall, . 

“Ti you had ken sooner, mum, there'd 
ha’ been plenty,” said the porter, bluntly, 
“But if you hides yourself and says nothing, 
we haven't authority to stop a vehicle that 
isn’t asked for.” 

“But what am I to do?” in a plaintive voice. 
“T had a fearful headache, and was obliged to 
sit down on a sofa to rest.” 

“The siall ain’t above a mile, and I could 
take your lu Upson a truck.” 

“I couldn't walk. I should faint by the 
way,” looking round in a helpless fashion, just 
a ee Craven’s tall form darkened the door- 


way. 

Of course he came*forward and placed him- 
self and his dog-cart at the lady's service. His 
offer was acce in the coyest fashion, and 
with a thousan logies——in fact, she seemed 
as if she were on the point of refusing, until he 
insisted in his kindest manner. 

He was struck by the loneliness of her posi- 
tion, for on the way to the Hall, when they 
were driving at a rapid pace past fields of 
ripening corn and acres of wild forest land, she 
explained 4o him that she was a poor, desolate 
orphan without, a friend in the world. 

might have surprised ‘him that she should 
confide so much to a stranger, but he reflected 
that if the whole world was strange to her she 
must speak her heart to some one, and why not 
to the one who had been kind to her? 

Muriel’s firsb'thought on arriving at’ home 
was to run upstairs with fleet steps and throw 
the pretty coverlet on Miss Howard's bed. 

“There, that does look nice!” she said, in a 
tone of satisfaction, “and I do hope it will 
seem as if we: were ready to welcome her, and 
make her happy.” 

“J’m sure you've taken a wonderful deal of 
trouble, miss,” said Greenbrook, readily. 

She was the one person im the house who did 
not take at all willingly to the idea of having a 
acm. wd introduced into the family circle. 

Perhaps there was a little jealousy in this, 
for Greenbrook was devoted to her mistress, 
and not at all disposed to share her affection 
with anyone else, 

“Look out, Greenbrook, and see who ‘it. is 
driving up!” exclaimed Muriel, eagerly, as the 
sound of wheels was heard on the gravel. 

“Why, good jous me, if it isn Mr. 
ee with the lady who came down in the 

Tain »” 


And the maid craned her neck as far as she 
could out of the window to satisfy her own 
and her mistress's curiosity, 

Muriel opened her eyes wide, and hurried to 
the door. -As she went down the broad flight 
af stairs a cloud came over her face, and she 
said nothing when the butler forward 
to tell her that Mies Howard was in the 

wing-room. “$3 

It was as if some presenitiment of coming evil 
flasbed across the former. bri htness of her 
mood, and her face was um Y grave as she 
entered the drawing-room. 

Miss Howard was already engaged in ani: 
meted conversation with the General, but he 
wt iy iedg’ gt, Mans owed I 

18 is thy little girl, ow : 
eabery that son, anf abo wil be like sisters 
ong.” nvr ¢ AAT | 


vr acoger i out both haads, and said, 





“Oh! the dearest friends in the world, I 
hope. I am so thankful to. be taken into this 
beautiful home!” 

Murick shook hands heartily, but she felt as 
if she were thrown back upon herself,. for the 
stranger was inaking the advances which might 
have been left to the hostess. 

“Won't. you sit down and have a cup of 
tea?” she said, quietly, whereupon Miss 
Howard subsided gracefully into the General's 
own particular chair, and allowed herself to be 
waited on by her host. 

“Such a kind, delightful man took pity on 
me, and brought me to your door!” she re- 
marked, as she sipped her tea. “I was feeling 
so terribly lonely and friendless when he. came 
up to me in the nicest way and offered me a 
seat in his'cart.” 

“Dear me, I’m so distressed,” exclaimed the 
General, sheeked at: his own apparent thought- 
lessness. “If you had only is us known we 
should bave-sent the carriage to meet you.” 

“But the carriage was there, and so was I,” 
put in Muriel, ane puzzled, “and I can’t 
think how we managed to miss you.” 

“Ah! Miss Plowden, how can you in your 
happy home make any allowancé for us poor 
outsiders? You never felt your nerve and heart 
fail you on coming to « strange place,” and she 
raised her handkerchief to her eyes pathetically. 

Murie!’s kind heart was touched in a moment, 
and she pressed Miss Howard’s hand most 
tenderly, assuring her that she need never be 
doubtful again, for they would try to make 
her as happy as possible, whilst the General 
looked at her drooping head in quite a fatherly 
manner. 

Muriel forgot all her presentiments; and by 
the time she retired to her bedroom, after a 
lively evening, she began ito think the stranger 
a pleasant addition to their party. 

n a week’s time Miss Howard made herself 
completely at home, ar! the two girls became 
inseparable. 

Even when Mr. Craven rode over from.the 
Castle he found that lie had to talk to both or 
to neither—an arrangement which wes not at 
all to his taste. . 

The General, in his courteous way, placed his 
carriages at Miss Howard's disposal, and she, 
in the most straightforward fashion, took him 
at his word. It rather astonished the people 
of the neighbourhood to see the new companion 
\driving herself about in the most independent 
manner ; ut they ail agreed that if the Plow- 
dens did not mind it, it was not their business 
to interfere. 

Months passed away, and summer changed 
into autumn. Basil Craven had been at the 
Hell in the evening, and they had played a 
game of billiards—the General and his daughter 
against Miss Howard and Mr. Craven. It had 
been a hard-fought battle, and towards the 
finish Miss Howard took the red rose out of her 
dress, and said, with a smile to each gentle- 
man,— 

“I will present this to whichever of you is 
on the winning side!” 

“Then win I must, and I shall,” said. Mr. 
Craven, with & low bow, whilst the General 
declared that he could not lose with such 4 


reward in pros ma 
Muriel Tee lotking on, whilst a rich wave 


of colour stole over her beautiful face. 
_ Why was it, she’ wondered, that this 
stranger always contrived to make her take 
the second place when she had no beauty and 
no position, and was only there, as it were, 
pa +m a 
ver Basil Craven appeared to @ special 
pleasure in talking to the new ates se 
whilst a gulf seemed to have opened between 
himself, and his old friend. And yet how 
od-natured' she was, and always so ready to 
do anything and everything that was 
wanted ! th att 
She mended the lining of 


the General’s 


coatsleeve; she went into York to do the 
shopping for the: household; she was always 
willing to drive anyone down to the station, 
however early in the morning, im order, as 
she said, to save the grooms trevble. 





It was very late. Greenbrook had been 
gent to bed, but Muriel felt too troubled to 
sleep. She thought she would go downstairs 
and find the novel in which sho was much in- 
terested, and which she had left im the draw- 


= } 
he house was very still, and che went ae 
stealthily as she pat A for fear of disturbing 
her father. The stairs creaked aloud—as 
stairs will always creak when they ought to 
keep + Pog Muriel felt aniécomfortable at 
the thought that «he was the only perion 
stirring in all that large house. 

Reminding herself tha} she never was : 
coward-—the mere fact that sho had to do eo 
proving that her courage had almost gone— 
she went quickly into the silent dtawing- 
room and up to the table om which the books 
from Mudie’s library were lying. 

There ‘seemed to be o great deal of wind in 
the room, and she put up her band to shield 
the flame of her candle. 

She found her particular volume after a 
short search, and was turning away when she 
heard the sound of low talkmg just outside 
on the terrace, and discovered that one of the 
French windows was open. 

She stood quite still but for the throbbing 
of her heart and the panting of her breath. 
Her eyes were open wide with terror as ‘she 
tried to make up her mind to go to the window 
and shut it. 

But what if there were burglars outside, 
who were only waiting to dchate about their 


plans! They would see her coming, and, with- 
out doubt, spring upow her and throttle her 
before she could find the fastenitig: No, she 


could not do that. But she might ran out of 
the room, lock the door behind her, and sound 
the gong, which would’ slarm the whole house 

Just as she wos hurrying to the door some 
one darted in at the window, and she shrieked 
aloud. 

The next moment a hand was placed on her 
lips, and a voice that she recognised as Miss 

oward’s said, in a, hoarse whisper, —- 

“Don’t be a fool! It’s only me.’ 

“What are you doing here?” she asked, 
indignantly, vexed at having been so need 
leesly scared, and raising eyes full of angry 
questioning to the eompanion’s agitated face. 

Miss Howard ‘turned and fastened the 
wirdow securely before she deigned to reply 
She had a black lace shawl threwn over he: 
head like a Spanish mantilla, and the sombre 
evening made cher faded complexion look 
ghastly white, but her voice showed no sign 
‘of emotion. 

“What was I doing here? Losing a head- 
ache,” she said, slowly. “Nothing very 
dreadful in that!” 

“Who were you talking to?” said Muriel 
quietly, though inwardly. staggered by the 
eompanion’s cool manner. 

“Myself,” throwing back her head defiantly. 
“Jt is a habit E have of repeating verses to 
myself to Compose my brain; but if you are 
going to be nervous about it I must go a little 


farther from the house next time. Now, 
good night. I'm tired, if you are not.” 
She touched the girl’s forehead with her 


thin lips, and, hurried out of the reom, leave: 
Muriel, with a vague, unsatisfied fecling in 
her mind. 

OMAPTER. HT. 

A red. rose lying on a garden path seems 
but a trifle, and yet it was the first link im 
the chain of events which k@ te a catas 
trophe. 

Muriel stood with it in her hand, trying to 
put two and. two together, in ‘her puzzled 
brain. 

She could swear that,,it was the rose that 
Miss, Howard. presented to Basi} Craven, and, 
if so,-it must have fallen from his button-hole 
when he was talking, to, her at twelve o'clock 
at night ; and what she ‘had said about repeat- 
ing verses to herself was a trumped-up false 
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But if he cared to have a nocturnal téte-d-téte 
with Emmeline Howard it had come to this— 
that; he should never have another chance with 
Muriel Plowden. 

She drew herself up proudly, and her eyes 
flashed with all the haughtiness of her race, 
but her poor little heart felt nigh to breaking, 
and life seemed a very different thing to what 
it did a few months ago. 

As she was absorbed in her bitter thoughts 
the General stepped out of the window, and 
said, cheerfully,— 

“By the merest accident I've discovered 
that it is Miss Howard's birthday next Tues- 
day. Don't you think we might prepare a 
pleasant surprise for her? Have a little dance, 
and go into York and choose a present. She 
admired your red feather fan the other night ; 
perhaps we could get her one like it?” 

“No, not like mine,” quickly. “Why didn’t 
she tell me about her birthday!” 

“You see it slipped out, and I canght at it. 
She never would have told me. Huiloa, here’s 
Craven!” 

Muriel turned quickly. but made no move- 
ment towards him. He was thinking how 
pretty she looked in ther dark brown velvet 
and home-spun dress, with the wind playing 
with the soft fine curls on her forehead ; but 
why was if that she never greeted him now, as 
she used to, with that swift, upward glance of 
delight? ' 

“You've come to fetch the rose you dropped 
last night?” she said, coldly. “Allow me to 
present it to you.” 

Then, without another word, she stepped in- 
doors, and left him alone with her father. 

“(ome and have a look round the stables,” 
said the General. “I'm not quite satisfied 
with one of Gladiator’s hocks.” 

“So sorry, but I'm rather in a burry,” 
throwing the rose petulantly over the balus- 
trade of the terrace. “Miss Plowden has dis- 
appeared, but will you tel] her-that my mother 
charged me to ask you all to come over to 
dinner to-night. You will be doing a charity, 
for Wolferton has come, and you know how he 
loathes a dull. family dinner?” 

“Ah, wait till he has a wife. He will soon 
settle down ; but shall I fetch Muriel? 1 know 
we've no engagement, and I'm sure we shall be 
delighted !”’ 

“Then that’s quite enough.” with an 
attempt at a smile. “ You will tell Miss Plow- 
den that—that we couldn’t help the short 
invitation, as-——” j 

“Quite unnecessary. If Lady Dunraven is 
kind enough to treat us as old friends we can 
only he flattered. I supose we may bring 
Miss Howard?” lowering his voice. . 

“Yh, certainly,” in the most careless tone. 
“Well, good morning, I nvust be off.” 

“One moment,” exclaimed a voice from the 
window. and presently Miss Howard emerged 
in walking cortume. with a large basket on her 
arm, filled with dainties procured from the 
cook, with which she was going to relieve the 
wants of the villagers, and purchase popularity 
at other people's expense. “ Are you going 
walk through the village, Mr. Craven?  Be- 
cause tiie basket is heavy, and I thonght you 
would carry it for me!” 2 

Mr. Craven bad not been going through the 
village. but he had too much courtesy to say 
eo. So vresently Muriel had the pleasure of 
seeing them both start off in friendliest fashion, 
and she rather naturally concluded that the 
whole thine had been planned the night before. 

When told of the invitation she was on the 
point of saying that she would not go to the 
Cartle, but very soon changed her mind, and 
with a toes of her golden head declared that 
she would be revenged on Basil Craven. 

She put on her black tulle dress, exquisitely 
made, with one diamond star fastening the folds 
of her bodice. She needed no other ornament, 
for her hair shone like burnished gold. and her 
neck and arms were as fair as the whitest: rose. 

To her veration she found that Miss Howard 
had also selected a black toilette, and the 
General remarked that they looked like sisters, 





| 


as they came into the drawing-room together. 

“No,” said Miss Howard, with a melancholy 
smile, “I have no diamonds to relieve the plain- 
ness of my dress. Muriel, as usual, cuts me 
out!” 

“Tf you would allow ber I'm sure Muriel 
would be most happy to lend you some,” 
— the General; “ but after all,” politely, 
as he gave her his arm to the carriage, “ beauty 
unadorned is adorned the most.! ” 

“Shall you go first, or shall I?” inquired 
Miss Howard, coolly, when they arrived at the 
Castle, as she shook out her furbelows, and 
glanced enviously at Muriel’s star. 

She did not. see that it was the girl's youth- 
ful beauty that cast her into the shade, but put 
put down the superior effect to the diamonds. 

Miss Plowden was too well-bred ever to make 
a struggle for precedence, but she stepped for- 
ward quietly, and said, with a slight curl of 
her peony lips, — 

“ Perhaps it will be more comfortable for you 
. I go first—as you don't know them, and I 

0.” 

Then she drew up her beautifal white throat, 
and sailed into the Densaven drawing-room like 
& young queén. 

“You sly fellow! You never told me she 
had grown into that!’ whispered Lord Wol- 
ferton into his brother’s ear. “Introduce me 
at once!” 

“She’s not your style, I tell you, and she 
won't stand any of your nonsense!” said Basil, 
uneasily. “Try your hand if you like on the 
other one.” 

“Thanks. I prefer lamb to stale mutton} 
and I like beauty better than its feeblest imita- 
tion. I could make the girl non me 
before the night was over if I tried—bet you 
any money.” 

“Then don’t try, for Heaven's sake!” in a 
low, but fervent tone, 

Lord Wolferton smiled. 

“You must arrange the table differently. I 

am going to take her into dinner!” 

here was no time to expostulate ; but Basil 
bit his lip angrily as he saw his brother a 
minute or two later walk into the dining-room 
with the girl he had meant for himself on his 
arm, 

As he watched them during dinner he grew 
more and more uneasy, for Wolferton’s capri- 
cious fancy was evidently caught for the 
moment, and he was making himself as agree- 
able as he always could if he chose. 

Muriel was not dazzled by the brilliant scene 
before her, because she had often dined at 
the Castle before; but to Miss Howard, the 
glittering Bohemian glass, the gorgeous silver 

late, the exquisite Sévres china, the hothouse 
owers spread with studied carelessness on the 
snowy damask, the rose-shaded silver lamps, 
the crowds of footmen in splendid livery, all 
seemed .to belong to a scene in the Arabian 
Nights, and not to real life in the present day. 

k irit of bitterness rose in her heart, and 
seemed to drown all her pleasure. What had 
Lord Dunraven done to deserve all this splen- 
dour--a heavy-looking man with a brainless 
expression, who would have made a good coal- 
heaver, but would never shine icularly as 
as Earl; i here was she, Emmeline 
Howard, with double his intelligence, and 
scarcely one farthing to bless herself with. 

She had- another cause for ill-humour, for 
she had taken Basil Craven for the eldest son, 
and it was a bitter disappointment to find that 
that man of the world, with his delicate, refined 
face, and cold, shrewd eyes, who was fooling 
that silly Muriel to the top of her bent, was 
his elder brother, and therefore all her time 
has been wasted. 

Basil had been obliged to take her into 
dinner because of his brother's pire 9 Baril 
vious plans ; but he did not understand her in 
her new mood, and wondered why she was so 
far less civil than usual. 

“Why did re not tell me that you had a 
brother?” e asked, scarcely taking the 
trouble to veil her vexation, for she felt that 
he had injured her by his silence. 

Basil was not at all prone to take offence, 





lee 


but he could not help raising his eyebrows at 
her cool audacity. 

“T did not suppose that it was a fact that 
would interest you in the least.” 

“Or was it that you did not wisn to pose as 
a — son!” with a contemptuous smile. 

r. Craven threw back his head haughtily. 

“There could be no question of that, for all 
my friends know who I am—and strangers 
could guess as much from my having no title,” 

Miss Howard drew her light eyebrows 
together. What a fool she had been! Of 
course an Earl's eldest son would be a Vis. 
“spe sg ae she, in her ignorance of 

e peerage, orgotten. 

™ Bon't take my small jest in earnest. | 
only said it to pique you, @ you look s» 
well when you are angry!” she said, with an 
innocent smile, 

He looked at her down his Greek nose, won- 
dering what sort of woman she would be if she 
were not always playing a part. _ It would not 
do to break with her—but he felt as if he 
would give ten years of his young life to know 
for certain if she had been playing him tru 
or false with regard to Muriel Plowden. 

It was agony to him to see those smiles 
lavished on his brothér which used to be 

iven to him alone. Supposing that Lord 

olferton fell in love with her seriously, and 
made her an offer—he was not worthy of her. 
Wild and dissipated, he would make no fit 
husband for the purest girl in the world, aod 
if he married her he would only break her 
heart. 

The dinner seemed to him as if it would 
never end; but Muriel rose from it with a 
slight flush on her cheeks, and @ light in her 
eyes, as if she had been enjoying herself. Per- 
haps Miss Howard thought so too, and grudged 
her a pleasure in which she could not share, 
for she remarked, crossly,— 

“Mariel will drop that star if she wears it 
so carelessly in those tulle folds.” 

“And if she does no one will notice it as 
long as her eyes are as bright!” returned Basil 
Craven, with his own fixed admiringly on the 
slight form vanishing through the doorway. 

ord Wolferton was holding the door open, 
and, as she passed him, he bent down and’ 
whispered something in her shell-like ear. Ap- 
prey “the request was granted, for he drev 
k well pleased, 

“TI must put an end fo this,” Craven said, 
resolutely, but it was easier to say than to 
carry into execution, 

Lady Dypraven, a fair-looking woman, with 
a gracious’ bearing, made Muriel sit by her 
side on a large, low ottoman covered with 
tapestry, whilst Miss Howard, according 1 
her wont, looked out the most comfortable 
chair in the room, and lounged in it with ber 
high-heel shoes struck prominently ‘orward, 
and a book of photographs lying on her lap. 

She saw at a glance that the other ladies 
there did not with t6 bave much to do with 
her, so she cleverly made it appear as if she 
evngarset them instead of being disregarded 
herself. 


As soon as Basil could escape from tht 
dining-room he made his way through #e 
drawing-room to the sofa where Muriel w# 
sitting with his mother ; and, leaning over the 
back of it, he told her they were soon gous 
to adjourn into the music-room, in order @ 
have a little dancing. a 

“You will give me the first, won't you: 
his dark eyes looking earnest.y into hers. , 

“T've already promimed it to your brother, 
she said, coldly, and he could not tell tt 
violent effort she had to make to control ber 
voice, or guess that her heart was throbbing 
at the sound of his. 

“You might have given me the firs 
chance!” er 
“You forgot to ask for it last night! 
suppose,” with a scornful glance, “when 5% 


“es for your walk.” het 
Wolferton came up just then to carry af 
off, so Basil could ony give her o "> 
amazement as he shrugged his shoulder’ 
turned away. 
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“Do you know, Basil,” said his mother, in 
a low voice, “I believe Wolferton is struck. 
What a providence it would be!” 





OHAPTER IV. 


Lord Wolferton was in no hurry to get rid 
of his partner when the dance was over. He 
took Muriel to a sofa in @ far-off corner, and 
talked to ber in a low undertone of anything 
and everything that came into his head— 
trying to bewilder her innocence with the 
subtlest kind of flattery—his eyes eer 
with intense appreciation on her fair Engi 
beauty—his mind revolving the problem as to 
whether he had found his fate at last, 

“T've never forgotten my first sight of 
you,” he said, meditatively, as he took her 
fan in his hand and opened it slowly. “ You 
wers standing on a bank with a ¢loud | of 
yellow hait about you, and you held out your 
chubby little arms and jumped into mine. 
im not fond of children as a rule, but I 
kissed you twenty times!” 

“T don’t remember it at all,” and Muriel 
flushed slightly. “You've been nothing but 
a name to me all these years, and now for 
the first time I see you in the flesh!” 

“You've been ‘Muriel’ to me ever since 
that day, and I can’t possibly go back to Miss 
Plowden,” he said, tentatively. “I’ve seen 
you scores of times—-only your petticoats were 
shorter and your hair much longer. You 
can’t be so cruel as to treat me as a stranger?” 
. “Not a stranger quite, but very nearly,” 
drawing back as he came nearer. 

“Well, so be it. As strangers we met this 
evening. What matters it if the beginning is 
cod as ice so long as the end is warmer? 
Listen, Miss Plowden. I’m a worthless sort 
of fellow but I don’t think I should be if you 
would take me in hand.” 

“I—Lord Wolferton?” looking up at him 
with lovely, startled eyes. 

He smiled. 

“Yes, you. I’ve never known a girl like 
you before, and I feel as if I would give any- 
agg tow have you for a friend. I’m a believer 
in Platonic friendships, and I don’t see why I 


shouldn’t be your friend as well as anyone. 


Moriel was by his evident admira- 
tion—disarmed by that word Platonic, which 
sounds so deliciously safe, and is so delight- 
fully dangerous; and in her innocence never 
guessed t+ the most serious flirtation is 
oftentimes that when the word “love” is most 
carefully omitted. : 

She was angry and hurt and resentful, so 
went on rather reckless'y; and the man of 
the world, studying her at his leisure, was 
charmed with her responsiveness, and re- 
solved to lead her on as far ae ever she would 
come, 

“Tm only going to stay 9-day or two 
longer, so you comm let me ride with. you to- 
morrow. can't afford to waste any time, 
because our friendship must be a real one 
before I go back. Suy you wish it as well 


a he whispered, as he put her wrap round 


“Do I wish it? I’m not quite sure!” she 
answered, with a nervous little Jangh, as he 
tried to hold her hand rather onger than was 
necessary for an ordinary good-bye. 

And if she had tried to select an answer 
which was likely to draw him on she could 
not have chosen a better. 

_ “You shall wish it, as sure as I stand 
oak he said, Page unusual —e veer 
put her into carriage, then 

aside as if to give his brother a a oly 
when too late. 

“ Good- Miss. Plowden,” said Basil, 
stiffly. “Ihave not bored you much, so per- 
haps = have enjoyed your evening?” 

. a re thanks!” said 3m Howard, be- 
‘ore Muriel could speak. “ Your oes 80 
beautifully with mine.” hy 

Then the General took his seat and the 
carriage drove off. 








“That Wolferton seems rather a good sort 
of fetow. ‘Don’t you think so, Muriel?” 
asked her father, as he settled himself com- 
fortably im his corner. 

“ Yes, rather nice,” she said, absently. 

“You seemed to think so!” exclaimed Miss 
Howard, rather shrilly. “I don't think much 
of him myself, for he had the bad manners 
not to ask me to dance.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said the General, in a voice 
of deep concern. “How was that, I wonder?” 

“Everyone isn’t like you, General,” she 
answered, effusively. “To a man of Lord 
Wolferton’s calibre I'm nothing, because I 
am poor.” And then she felt for his hand in 
the darkness and pressed it gratefuy. 

“My dear girl,” she exclaimed, in the Hall, 
as she bent forward to kiss Muriel's pale 
cheek, “you look positively ten years oder 
than usual! You must be tired out.” 

“I never was so tired before. Good-night,” 
amd having elready kissed her father she 
turned away.quickly, and went up the stairs 
with her bedroom candlestick in her hand. 

Miss Howard looked much the most tired of 
the two, but she conjured up a bright smife 
for the Genera: as she departed. 

General Plowden said he must haye a look 
at the paper, which meant that he wished to 
enjoy a snooze before the drawing-room fire 
before going through the trouble of undressing. 

He hed just stretched out his toes to the 
warmth and begun to think what a dear, 
simple creature Miss Howard was, pressing 
his hand out of purest gratitude in a way 
many men would have misunderstood, when 
hurrying feet came acrosy the hall, and 
Muriel, with white cheeks and scared eyes, 
stood in the doorway. A 

“ My star! My star!” she gasped. 

He started to his feet. 

“What's the matter? What did you say? 
You don’t. mean that you've lost it?” 

“I have!” drawing a deep breath, and 
clasping her hands. “It’s gone, and I can't 
see 1t anywhere.” 

“My dear child, it ean’t be gone! You had 
it at the very last, when Wolferton was cloak- 
ing you.” 

“What's the matter? Any one i]? Ob, 
dear, how you frightened me!” and Miss 
Howard leant against the frame of the door 
in a-pale blue wraprer, with her light hair 
floating airily on her shoulders. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said the Gk neral, 
anxiously, for he thought she was going to 
faint. ‘“ Muriel has lost her star, but of course 
it can’t be far off.” 

Miss Howard roused herse"f into imstant 
action. j 

“It must be in the carriage. I’ll run to the 
stables!” 

“No, Tl go myself. Why didn’t we think 
of that before? Of course it's in the carriage. 
Cheer up, darling!” to Muriel; “I shail bring 
it you back in a minute.” 

e vanished down a passage, whilst: Muriel, 
Greenbrook, “sg Miss Bomad searched the 


ll y- 

Then the latter proposed to look outside, 
end the great doors were unbolted after some 
difficulty, and thrown open, letting in a gust of 
cold wind. 

Muriel’s ‘candle was blown out, but Miss 
Howard sheltered hers with her hand, and 

to keep it alight. 

Even Greenbrook was moved to beg her to 
come in, or she would catch her death of cold; 
but she would remain outside holding her 
candle close to the gravel, and letting nothing 
na 3g her sharp eyes. 

“7 shan’t rest a moment until this is 
found,” she said, shivering, as she raised her- 
self up, and cast eager glances right and left. 
“TI did warn you that the tulle was not firm 
enough to hold it safely, but I never thought 
you would lose it.” 

“T’ve often and often worn it like that, and 
coh never dropped out before!” said Muriel, 


mn Perhaps it’s in your dress now. Let us go 
and look.” 


' 


At that moment the General came back, 
looking worried. 

“It’s mot in the carriags, so I’ve told 
George to go over to the Castle as soon aa it 
is light. It might have fallen as you stepped 
in.” 


“Shall I go?” asked Miss Howard. “I 
would do anything on earth to find it.” 

“No, no. You come in, or we shall have 
you laid up with congestion of the lungs. 
And that. wil be worse than anything.” 

“T would brave it willingly if that would 
bring it back to my poor darling! I'm so 
sorry for you!” throwing her arms round 
Muriel’s neck. 

“I joved it so,” said the poor girl, with 
tears in her eyes, “ because it belonged to my 
mother.” 

The search was recommenced upstairs, 
mats pulled up, furniture pushed aside, but 
all to no purpose, for the star was nowhere to 
be seen. 

At last, tired and vejected, they all went to 
bed—or at least to their different rooms. Miss 
Howard confessed that she sat up most of the 
night, for sleep was impossibble. Do what sie 
would she could not get the lost jewel out of 
her head. 

The search was renewed the next morning. 
but the star was nowhere to be seen. One of 
the gardeners asked to speak to the Genera). 
and there was a momentary excitement as to 
what he had to say. 

He was shown into the study, where Mivs 
Howard was sitting with the General, busy 
ing herself with the household books, as sle 
had insisted upon taking the housekeeping 
into her hands in order to snare Miss Plowden 
the trouble. She asked if she had better leave 
the room, but the General would not hear of 
it. . .ov 
“Good morning, Andrewes. What is it? 
he asked laconically. 

“ Mornin’, General,” replied Andrewes, who 
was a short, stubby man, with red whiskers 
and ferrety eyes. “I thought, as ’ow you 
ought to know as ‘ow I found ero close up 
against the drawing-room window ‘ 

A sovereign rolled on the floor, and Miss 
Heward stooped forward to pick it Up. 

“Found what? Speak out, man’ sm 
| patiently, 
F “Them footsteps—and it’s not the first 
time neither. I saw ’em tother night. oe 

“Footsteps close against the house! ‘This 
is very serious,” said the General, with a 
| frown. F 

“Depend upon it, it was 
gardeners looking after the creepers. it 
trail was blown down last night, suggert«< 
Miss Howard, as she raised her head for a 
moment from her accounts. i 

“Ah, yes, of course,” in @ tone of relief. 


Jy 
“Who looks after the creepers: 


one of the 
Doe 


; f, ir 

“JT do. And never a one 1 ie set i in 
em till I’d ha’ been there myseh— 

the gard 1 till gpl 


he footsteps was there fust. 

General, there'd been a good drop of wait 
in the night, and the groun | was sreny #0 
they showed up as clear as if they had been 

es ” 
Pets ie strange, very strange! Pil go bef 
and look at them myself,” sad the Genera . 
starting up. “Tf there's? anything in it 

he police. rahe: 

me oh be anything io it,” said Miss 
Howard, impatiently. “The star rey es 
Muriel. . And could any burglar attack er, 
and pull it out of her dress, without all of us 
knowing it? I’m sure I shan't disturb myse” 
about such nonsense.” 

The next moment her face ‘leared, and 
che calied out to the gardeney, who was 
following bis taster out of the French doors 
into the garden, “I’m going to bring your 
boy some more jelly as soon as I cau. 

“Pm sure I’m very much obliged to you, 
mum,” said Andrewes, his face hight ng up, 
and he hurried off, thinking what a kind 








creature the new companion was, ie 
Miss Howard leant her head on her hand, 
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and fell into d thought, whilst her pencil 
rolled nye ey 3 the floor. ei ‘< ie 

She startéd violently when Basil Craven 
appeated at the open window, and asked if-he 
might come in; but 4s soon as che saw him 
she went. towards him with a strange smile 
hovering about her pale lips. . 

“Pm not distur you, I hope,” he ‘said, 
courteously, as he came inside and took off 
bis hat; “but I couldn't keep away when I 
heard of Miss Plowden’s loss. How is she?” 

“I don't know,” with a shrug of her 
shoulders. I showld’nt be surprised if: she 
were laid ‘up for a long time. It has been 
such a shock to her nerves.’ 

“You, don’t mean to say that she’s ill?” 
looking very ‘much disturbed.  “ Not, really 
bad? Nothing serious?” 

“Everything is serious that happens to 
Miss Plowden!” shoe answered, impatiently. 
“It's ~ nothi but a nervous | headache. 
Nobody asks how I am, because I’ve hed?to 
be up and eee after things, whilst she «aa lie 
in bed all'day¥" = ‘tie 

“You don't look up to mudh,” pom em | her 
face with ‘grave eyes. °'T daresayyall of you 
were very much upset.” rod | 

She shrank from his scrutiny, although she 
had asked for it, and said, with. a little 


h,— 
AW outa you think if very rude of me to ask 
you to go, asI’m awfully T% 

“Not at all. But you'll tell Miss Plowden,” 
looking -wistfully at the door, “that. .we've 
dove all we can up at the Castle~—and—and 
I'm so awfully sorry for her.” * 

“Yes, vost I'll tell her everything... Good 
bye!” 

“ And’ tell the General I'd put it into the 
hands of the police.” 

She nodded and smiled, as she tastened tke 
window behind him, lest he should some back 
with another message; but as she watehed 
him her’ face hardened inté rigid-tines.: For a 
moment she stood with clasped hands. 


“Oh, what a fool’ Iam,” she muttered. | 


“Oh, why is he such a beantiful boy?” 
At that moment’ the door opehed, © and 
Muriel ¢ me in, looking pale tired, ut 


dressed 1 her riding rabit. Her eyes followed) 


Basil’s vanishing figure, but she said nothing.» 

Miss Howard came up and kissed her 
affectionately. ; 

“Mr. Craven has just been here about your 
star. They've been looking fot it. at the 
Castle. "I told him that you would-be down.in 
a minute, but he couldn’t or wouldn’t wait.’... 

“Did he'see my father?” .very - gravely, 
but witha sore pain in her poor young 
heart. 

with* a conscious smile. “Don't 
you think he cares for women more than 
men?” .- : ' 


} CHAPTER VY. , 

The General came-buck.in an unysually bad 
temper. ‘There was nat a trace of footsteps, 
he said, and Andrewes must. haye been drank or 
dreaming. Cy Ra 

The fellow stared,as if he conld scarcely 
believe his eyes when he came to the, spot, and 
saw nothing—nothing at. least that -could .be 
identified: a ‘Ret 

The gravel looked disturhed-as if it had been, 
acratched up by a dog or a.eat; but. it required 
« vivid imagination to discern, a footstep, and, 
as he was not. blessed vd one, he saw nothing, 
to vdusé suspicion. ‘9 ts ' 

“SLotéld. you. there was nothing, but you 
wouldn't. believe me!’> said iss. Howard, 
irritably, ‘I suppose these are the only jewels, 
that. Muriel ases, or else she would not 
break her heft over them?” 

“No, shehas a splendid set left her by her 
godmother, Laty Fairfax, but those-I keep in 
my strong-room. Would you care to see them?" 

“ Yes. [ve done the books, ‘so: 1 really 
shouldn't mind!” rising with elacrity. 

The General did not expect to be taken at 
his word so immediately, but his natural polite- 
ness rose to the occasion, and he led the way 
at once without remonstrance. 





The ‘strong-room was next door to the 
butler’s pantry, and Jocked with 2 key which 
the master of the house took out of his own 
pocket, and the jewels were inside one of 
“Griffith's safes. 

The General had not exaggerated when he 
called them ‘a splendid set, for there was 4 
necklace of choicest brilliaulte with a rose 
diamond ‘pendant, a tiara which flashed like a 
flame,‘ and yarious sprays intended to he 
‘fastened on'a bodice, made of stones of the 
first water. 

Besitles these there were the Plowden jewels, 


‘& “‘far-famed set of sapphires, and various 


jewelled bracelets. 

Miss Howard contemplated them with shin- 
ing eyes and flushed cheeks, 

“Oh! how delightful to possess such splen- 
dours!”’ she exclaimed, with a sigh of envy. 
“The Howard jewels were nearly as good, ‘but 
‘they were all sold before I ut my first teeth. 
Wasn't it-croel'to defraud a baby?” with an 
appealing glance up ints the General's com- 
passionaite face. 

It was inhuman,” he said, with conviction 

“Do you know,” she said, putting her head 
an one side as if she were deop in thought,.* I 
scarcely’ think it wise of you to put all ‘these 
precious things in the same place! ”’ 
aaa nothing could be safer than Griffith's 
oc f »” ; ; 
| “T don’t believe there is a lock made which 


rcould puzale.a burglar; and, you see, directly 


the door is open al] these things are lis. ‘ He 
has nothing to do but to take them.” 
! “Then he must take ithe safe asowell.” 

“And why not? » Of course he would have 
a confederate; and between them they could 
a3 get it outside the door.” 

“"Pon my word you make me feel” quite 
— What would you de with them your- 
self?” ; 

“TI showd put them in the most ordinary 
box possible, and keep them in my own, room. 
A safe always seems to say, ‘I've got some: 
thing precious inside. Come and take it!’" 

“ Very'true. Of-course, if the lock could be 

icked, it’s’ the most. dangerous: place in: the 
ouse. ,; 

“ Exactly. Everyone knows: they are here, 
and servants will talk., Do as I advise’ you, 
and you may keep them:for, ever.”: 

That very night the jewels were moved, and 
placed in their velvet-lined cases.in a wooden 
box with a lock and jey, which was carried up 
into the General’s bearoom. 

Miss Howard had refused to ride with Miss 
Plowden and Lord Wolferton; although she 
had been pressed to do so by the former ; and 
yet, strange to say, the good-looking couple 
were scarcely-out ef sight before she observed 
that she did not think it quite the thing fora 
girl of Muriel’s age to ride alone with a-man 


like the Viscount. 


Muriel .came ‘back looking all. the, better. for 
her ride, for it had chan her thoughts, and 
the fresh, cool wind -had-blown away ‘her head- 
ache. | : 

The General came out on purpose to, ask 
Lord Wolferton te stay.to luncheon ;.and aliter 
the luncheon he: was induced to. stay still longer 
for a game of billiands. 

Miss Howard quietly slipped out to play the 
part. of Lady Bountifal in the village, as. she 


remarked to; Muriel; but. as soon as she. had} 


got outside the gates she turned in an.opposite 
direction, and. walked. off at a rapid.pace. 

She,was in the act of slipping,a letter: into 
the box of the Silyerton post-office: when Basil 
Craven rode up, and.cried out,—- yt 

“How d’ye do again, Miss Howard?” 

The letter fell from her band, and.lay for 
one instant. on the ground, .and he saw ithe 
direction .without intending to-read it before 
she picked it up with an angry exclamation, 
_. The letter. she had come so far to post was 
directed to 

“George Roberts, Esq,, 
“1, Railway: Terrace; 
.“ Brettanby-"” 

“How you do love to startle people!’ she 

said, angrily. “ You are always turning up at 





evérycorner. I suppose you will make quite , 


romance ow, of my posting a letter three miles 
away from home?” 

‘“Not I I never.bother. my head abow 
things that don’t concern me.” 

“That is making+yourself.out very selfish, 
and I’m. sure thet:you ere not that!” leaking 
up, at him with her sweetest smile. “As » 
maitter of fact I wanted an excuse for a walk, 
and now the whole murder’s out |” 

| Have you meupened to see 
brother? He. has been 


ing of m 


taking any notice of her former remark, . . 
| A-light came into her eyes, and she said, with 
alsmile,— * Bi 
“Ag the present momient , le is playing 
billiards at the Hall. A short-time ago he ‘was 


lunching with us; -before-that ihe was -dding 


with Mariel.” 
“You told me she was in bed with.a head: 


ache!" he exclaimed, angrily, as @ wild sus- 


picion flashed th his mind, 


|“ So she was till she got up, and your brother. 


charmed it away!” 

Without anather word Mr. Craven raised 
his hat; turned ‘his horse's head, and dashed off 
at a reckless pace towards the Hall. 

| He said to himself that he would: shilly- 


shally no longer. In spite of Miss Howard's 


injunctions to keep silence he madé up ‘his 


mind to speak, and know his fate. 
| He was not going to-statid tamely by; and 
see the only girl he ever loved frome 
under his nose. D. ‘ My 
But, alas! when he*arrived at the Hall’ the 
butler informed him that Miss’ Plowden “was 
driving with her father, and that ‘his lordship 
had left some time before. ‘ 
Not-to be-daunted, he got off his horse,;and 
said he would write a letter. $! 
He was shown into the drawing-rodm, pro- 
vided with writing materials, and deft td lim 
'] : . 


self. 

It did not take him very long, for he was 
frank and impetuous, did nob ‘wait to 
choose ‘his words, He wrote such a letter as 
any girl might have been pleased to receive, 
and only asked for “ yes” or no” on a slip of 
paper by return of post, 


It was late when the carriage returned, for: 


the General: had to Rey a distant 
éall; but.-Hverard,; the butler, /had.a, shrewd 
suspicion of the ‘state of the case between the 
two yo! poole, and lost no time in. inform- 
ing Mise Plowden, in alow voice, that Mz. 
Craven had left a letter for her on her own 
writing-table in the drawing-room. She 
hurried in, and carried it straight to her room, 
her heart mpage § with rénewéd hope, her 
éyes.shining with the pleasure. of expectation. 
Tearing the envelope open she read these 
words:— _- : 
| “Dean Miss PLowpen,— 

| “Haye: you any reason for suspecting 
your maid, Greeubrook,, of purloining your 
star?, Please send ‘yes’ or ‘no’ on a slip of 
paper On of pest...) ‘ 
(lov © Yours yery traly, ZT opt 

oi) “Base pe Teqrrorp Ceaven:” 

| She, flung the letter from her, her. lovely 
eyes’ flashing with indignation:’ Not content 
with “behaving so~badly to herself, he’ must 
needs Insult’ her faithful: servant. Oh ! why 


4 was he so changed from-anything he had ever 


been before t->.Tears of anguish: and: disap- 
egg ese were ‘running’ down het cheeks a5 
he dashed off an angry, “No,” enclosed at in 
aw énvelope;and,ringing the. bell, ‘sent it off to 
the post) ©As socom atit: had gone she .wiched 
to add, “Tm ashamed of. you for asking such 
& thing!” but it was too late. : 

| She met Miss Howard’s eyes, as! they : sa 


\ | down ‘to idinne?, ‘fixed upon’ her*with such « 


sinister glance of pe a and triumphi that she 
felt quite a shock ;: but ‘the nex mament slic 
said something 20 kind’ ‘and. sympathetic 


about her headache, that Muriel began te’ 


doubt the evidence of het own senses: | 
“You really must. take ‘more ¢are of your- 
self,” said Miss Howard, sweetly. “If any- 





lost to sight since half. , 
past eleven this morning!” *he paid: Without” 
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thing happened to you, what would become of 
us, or that dear, good creature, Greenbrook?.” 

“What can, hayipen to me? asked Muriel, 
in surprise, 

“You'll wear yourself. out. Have. you had 
a moment's rest. to,day?” 

“Rest! As if I wanted “it,” indignant at 
the insult to her unfailing health. “ You talk 
as if I were sixty!” 

“Ah! but you must not be too rash. I was 
sorry to, take you for such « long drive,” said 
the General, easily roused to a state of anxiety 
about his child, because his wife had. died of 
consumption. 

“Take me to-morrow, and let Muriel rest 
on the sofa,” Miss Howard pleaded, softly. 

“Thank you, Fimmeline; sofas are not in 
my line. And‘T am reddy to go out with my 
father whenever he wants me!” her passionate 
eyes flashing angrily. . 

“Tut, tut, love! “Miss Howard only meant 
to e you trouble.” 

“When I think it a' trouble to go out with 
you,” she interrupted, eagerly, “I shan’t de- 
serve to he your daughter.”. And then there 
was silence or. a’ while. ae 


Basil Craven suddenly, announced his inten- 
tion of leaving home, but his mother immedi- 
ately -entreated- him to stay as long as Wolfer- 


The eldest son, so rarely favoured his home 
with his company ; and she said he would be 
sure to go off if bis hroftier deserted him. Very 
unwillingly he agreed’ to stay on; but he was 
one of the most unselfigh men in the world, and 
he was devoted to the Countess. 

Then the ‘General eame over in?his genial 
fashion, and inyited the two brothers to a 
anall affair on ‘Tuesday. When Basil. stam- 
mered out some Jame excuse the General 
looked so dist: L ‘ 
astonished that he was obliged to soften it 
down by saying that hé would come if he 
could. And 'thien, shortly afterwards, he met 
Miss Howard in ‘the Plowden’s dog-cart 


Bhe pulled up directly she say him, and 


said,—— P . 
“ What is this'T hear about your not conting 
to our dance?” . 


* Oh, are: wesday, isri't.it?. I. rather think, 
T shall ed,” looking away ‘from her 


curiously-e: jee, anda ing as anxious 
a as thordaghheed, ihe | 

“But you. “ome; Tt js my: birthday, 
Ss ae one 7 oe i of 
my life!” bit ‘ips; \as'if the:words had 
escaped her < She will. 
we will drink your health, whenever I may 
“That isn't enough’! Promise that you will 
come! Let yoer- brother or duyoue vclee: shay 
away. We-aneethaveyou\’? “speaking ’ hur- 
riedly, and ‘tip -atybis handsome, un- 

nsive faee-with.’ j i 

OT eas alee povected’ Alaiwoace 

‘Tl am aid, to-some ofthe’ part ,m 
absence. would “be ' mere bemheemae’ tlic, a 
presence.” 2°. - a4 } 

“Quite a mista’ . But J-want you. I 
want you with all my heart and .. Isn't 
wf enough “for you?” ber faded’ cheeks 


neh,” with a short laugh, as 
i she was - to. “But, 
after that, of pourse,I shall come,” he added, 
unwillingly, ‘shamed: into acquiescence by his 
OWE RON eg es 
Miss Howard nodded triumphantly, and 
drove on with sparkling eyes; but all the 
sparkle went out of them when she reached 
Stiverton my ae _and found there was no 
etter for her, Arey mals word escaped her 
lips, which would have made the General's 
hair stand on end. She asked for a form, and 


dashed off a. m » without, stopping, ta 
ount the Warder paid Jeughiteenpence without 
Lt horny a the cart, drove 

» her she gould ;not con- 


ried oa 


s 4% 


and Lord Wolferton so’ 


jestting out of the carriage to pick some bright: 


the ground; and now, when her plans were | 
laid so cleverly, she was ready to ruin every- 4 
thing for the sake’ of « handsome face. * 
“That one evening I nmust have him to my- | 
self,” she thought, as she drove along a quiet | 
lane, where the trees arched over her head | 
and the groynd was carpeted with their yellow | 
leaves. “George can wait. Everything can | 
wait. I wouldn't have it bappen.now for any- | 
thing on earth!” 7 4 
aoe a 

OBAPTER, VI. 

The eventful. Tuesday came at last, an 
giorious sunshine and a soft, mellow wind, | 


| which seemed to have been borrewed from the 


ya 33 in order to glorify the heroine of the 
ay. 

At breakfast the Genera} presented her with | 
a solid. gold chain, which he hoped she would 
accept from’an old man fike himself. 

Miss Howard, in her great gratitude and | 
her evident surprise, gave. him both her hands 
and, carried away by bor feelings, put her face 
so close to his that «lie flushed.a deep red, 
thinking she was gomg’to.kiss him. But she 
drew. back, and said, with tears in her eyes, 

Oh, you are_far too good to me. How 
can I repay you?” 

Just then Muriel, came. in.and presented her 
with. a little; box containing .a large gold 
locket, with a fair-sized pearl in the centre, 
which was to be worn as a pendant on the 
gold chain. 

Miss Howard’s gratitude broke, forth again, 
and she exclaimed with. shining eyes, 

“‘ Now, for the first. time in my life, I feel 
as if L.were with people whe cated for me!” 

“Muriel, , touched. to...the . quick, threw her | 
arms ,round, her and. kissed her, whilst the 
General cleared his threat. and looked. as'if he 
felt; more than he could express. 

During the day. the villagers seni humb‘e 
offerings of ers or apples, as tokens of the! 
gratitude they all felt for Miss Howard's kind- 
ness; and Andrewes sent a magnificent vege- 
table marrow. asa smal return for the con- 
tinual. plates of jelly stie had brought to his 
sick boy. 
The General was immensely gratified at «'] 
these proofs of Mies Howard’s popularity, and) 
a tly on daughter id, she did net think him a 
very, clever man to. find out such a piece of 
perfection. 

Muriel, stood om tiptoe and ‘kissed his broad 
white forehead. o fe ; 

'“* You are;the dearest old dad in the‘world!” 
she said, ferventiy, bat ehé evaded answering’ 
his. question. ( 

They all. went. for a, drive in the afternoon, 
and admired the glorious tints of autamn’ A's) 
he , passed. a, grove ‘of fine old beeches, which, 
looked, as ii they .were leafed with gold, Miss 
‘Howard, was: in high svirits, and infisted u 


berries to, wear ou her black dress that: 
evening, ; 3 
. “T anean,it ‘to be the happiest of ‘my life,” 
she said, with a glance of trigmph and resolve, 
which made Muriel involuntarily shrink from 
her with, an instinctive feeling of distrust. i 
+ Life; was pot an easy proble 

General’s danghter. Basil Craven never 
came to the house, thoagh Tjrd Wolferton 
was a constant visitor; so she was looking 
forward, like Miss Howard, to that evening, 
but with less certainty of its being anything, 
but, a, disappointment. 

After. ge ‘went into the shtubbery to 
think it all over. She had been so very angry 
about the aspersion cast, on Greenbrook ; but 
the more she thought of it the more puzzled, 
she became. 

It was so unlike Basil Craven to think ill of 
anyone, and he knew. that she was fond of her 
mand, and treated her almost like a friend. | 

t. would have been more possible to suspect, 
Rverard, whom she believed to be as honest as. 


bis youth as, she, Greenbrook. 





just now for’ |’ 


the day,. but whew Pe had not known from | 
e 


hey make it up tonight, ov ¥ 
quarrel grow from worse to worse till they 
would scarcely be on spesking terms? Was at 
true that he met Miss Howard that nigh, 
if not, how did ‘that rose come there? 

She was so deep in theurht 
noticed a man, who crept stealthily 
hind a tree, and then, alter a moment 
peering, sprang upon her | 
his arms 

A pale, bearded face came close 
a hoarse voice exclaimed 

“Emma, darting! “You've come & 
before she .could struggle herself away from 
rim. 

“ Let me go! she cried, wildly 
help ! help !” 

The man let her go the moment: she opened 
her mouth, and staggered back ayainst a tree 
with his arm held up to hide his face 

“By Heavent I’ve made 2 mistake. I beg 
you ten thousand pardons ! 

“You have. made a mistake, indeed,” } 
the poor girl, shivering with passicn and fear 

“These are General Plowden’s rounds, ‘aul 
if you don’t go at once you shall be turned 
out,” 

And ‘then, having made her speech, she 
turned away from him, and hurried towards 
the friendly shelter of the hovse, increasing her 
vace to a run, till she nearly threw herself inte 
Miss Howard’s arms. 

“ Muriel!.. You here?’ she exclaimed in 
horror, as.if she were fearing some awful 
tragedy. “Was it you that screamed in that 
fearful way? Good, heavens, how yau frightt- 
ened me!” 

“Don’t go on, there a man ther¢. , He saized 
hold of. me,” leaning breathlessly against the 
vail; which divided the .shrubbery froin, the 
park. 

“Did you see him?” ina hoarse “whisper, 
catching hold ef jher arm with -her thin 
fingers.” 

“Yes. A horrid, white, face, and’ black 
beard.  Oh!..it, was, horrible!” shuddering. 
“ But let me go and find I'verard.” 





‘Oh, hetp! 


nanted 


“No; .Tli go and send the, man off. But — 


don’t.say anything.to the others, {t.was ene 
of the servant’s sweethearts, 10 .oubt, and you 
don’t want.to get.them inio trcuple,”: , 

“ But. you, will /be, killed, or, rohbed.. You 
can't; go, all alone,” snatching hold of: ler dress 

“ Let me do. as 1 choose,” imperiously, as 
she pulled, away her dresa by. force,“ Jore 
look: ‘here, (Mariel, don’t, say a word, If yon 


make a fuss the General wili >be upset, and * 


there) will. be no.pleasure for any, of, us to- 
night.” “i bah & 
ivi Bup he'must be sent away. 

\“oH¥e shall ‘be sent away, L pronkivo you,” 
‘tapping the’ ground impatiently with, he: soot 
i* Do govin: for goodness sake, or we muy have 
the while household 'tréoping ute” v0) os 
cou Siiekt’t-F come with! yous” doubtfully; for 
she had:no wish to’ go into. that vark snrab- 
‘beryaagains | 
oF No, othanks,”’ scornfully.. “ You; ,would 
scream at the first cat you met, andyhowl, if. 
bat passed by. Pur sater alone.” 

Th spite of*hér! impatience she waited till 
Muti was dut of sight, and then she’ flew like 
a bird down thd’narréw, tortuous peth. 

Bub thotgh she.went to the very verge of 


“fhe' shttibbery; and even ventured on one or 


two soft whistles sufficiently loud to attract 
the attention of anyone whe was hiding close 
by, there was no answer) “She drew a: cdeap 
‘breath, ‘and leant upon @ gate, waiting and 
watching, though the wind wos cold at this 
late hevr, and the damp was taking all the 
curl out of her hair. 

She was in a fever of afixiety—an anxiety 
which shé could ‘confide to no fae. Oh! how 
she wished she had never sent for him, ot 
thought of fixing the event for to-night: ' - 
. A long time she, waited, till she bégan to fear 
that Muriel would be alarmed at her ahsenes ; 
and then she want towards the house, turning 
round ‘at every sound: dnd listening’ with her 





__ It was very dark, in the shrubbery, but she, 
did not ‘nnd it, and the solitude suited her. 


head bent over her shoulder. 
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She looked quite old and wan when the light 
of the hall lamp fell fuli on her weary face. 

Muriel came ovt of the morning-room as soon 
as she heard Emmeline’s step. 

“ Woll?” she asked, anxiously 

“Of course, there was no one to be seen. 
No doubt the man is miles away. Did he 
speak?” in a very low voice, as sbe fixed her 
eyes on the girl's innocent face. 

“Yea, There isa’t an Emma amongst the 
servants, is there?” 

Miss Howard started violently, and turned 
tis ' as if in a hurry. 

“ Not that I know of,” she said, hesitatingly, 
and her face was as white as death. Then 
she added, crossly, “ How am I to know? That 
red-haired kitchen maid looks like an ‘ Emma,’ 
every inch of her.” 

“1 think I shall tell Andrewes to keep a 
look-out, to-night,” said Muriel, meditatively. 

“You mustn't do anything of the kind. That 
man’s @ fool. He'll tell everybody. Green- 
brook won't sleep a wink, and the General 
will catch his death of cold patrolling the 
garden. I wish you wouldn’t bother any more 
about it." 

“ Well, if we are oll murdered in our beds 
to-night I shall hold you responsible,” Muriel 
rejoined with a smile. 

“If you are murdered you won’t say much.” 

Miss Howard walked quickly upstairs and 
into her room, where she sone up and down 
like a caged lion. She had something weighing 
ot pd mind that pressed on it like a ton of 

If wishes could have killed, George Roberts, 
now seated in a barn with two confederates, 
and drinking whisky out of a flask, would have 
died on the spot. And yet, only a few 
months ago, she had thought she loved him, 
and promised to marry him, and so led him on, 
and made'a rvin of his life. 

Basil Craven's beauty had marred all her 
plans, just as they were developing so well. 
A little while ago she had been urging George 
on; but now he was ia a hurry, and she was 
desperately anxious to wait. 

Ti Basil could only be won to love her, she 
felt it in her to be the woman she pretended 
to be—and let the past go. 

Lord Wolferton would engross Muriel. Basil 
might turn to her, as had so often 
done of late, to confide his troubles and per- 
plexities, and would it be impossible to creep 
into bis honest heart against his will? Her 
vanity answered “No!” And her foolish 
heart throbbed with hope. 

_ She took a leng time to dress herself, for her 

ight tow-coloured hair ‘had to be frigzed 
and curled in order to give her that youthful 
aspect which she coveted; and the wrinkles 
made by years and anxieties had to be 
smoothed out or filled up by a powder, of 
which few people had the recipe. She was 
certain that she looked her very best when 
she had put the General’s chain round her 
neck, with the locket attached, and fastened 
the red berries down the left side of her low 
black bodice, 

A smile of gratified vanity hovered round 
her thin lips as she sailed into the drawing- 
room; but sbe received rather a shock when 
she saw that Muriel, dressed in some charm- 
ing frock of girlish white, and looking like 
an embodiment of all that was beautiful in 
youth and innocence, was seated on a low 
chair " the fire ; and Basil Craven, with any- 
thing but a haughty expression on his face, 
was talking to her so earnestly that he did not 
hear the door open! 

Muriel, full of some indefinable feeling of 
expectation, dressed herself, or rather allowed 
herself to be dressed by Greenbrook, in such 
excellent time, that she was down in the 
drawing-room before her father, who gene- 
rally had reason to reproach her for her un- 
punctuabity. 

She was astonished, and she thought she 
wished herself miles away when Basil Craven 
walked into the room, looking the model of an 
English gentleman in his evening dress-coat 
acd low waistcoat. There was no flower in 





his orgy wep no diambnd in hog Roa si 
nothing but a signet-ring on the little finger 
of his right Maud. & edtid qeld chain "te 
his w: by way of ornament. He half 
hesitated as he saw his young hostess stand- 
ing before him in ali her glorious beauty ; but 
the next moment be repressed all sign of 
emotion, and, after one deep breath, took the 
little hand which she offered just as usual, and 
bowed low over it, according to his constant 
fashion. 

There was rather an uncomfortable pause, 
which Muriel broke by an inquiry after Lord 
Wolferton. 

“He missed his train; but he is certain to 
come later on, Miss Plowden!” his face flush- 
ing. “I daresay you are surprised to see me 
+o. Sarpriaed? her bh 

“Surprised?” maising her blue eyes for 
an instant to his,.and dropping them hastily, 
as her lashes rested on blushing cheeks. 
“We've never given a party without you, so 
why should we sir now?” 

“ After my letter?” he began. 

“T was furious with you!” she broke in 
impulsively ; “but, after all, it needn't make a 
breach between us!” with a little quivering 
smile. 

“You were furious?” he repeated; with a 
puzzled look; for though he had no nal 
conceit, he thought that no girl in England 
need be offended by an offer from a Craven. 
“Why, you surely must have known that it 
was coming?” 

“What do you mean? How could I know?” 
It was her turn to be bewildered, as she 
thought of the uncalled-for suspicion—and yet 
he said she ought to have expected it! 

“We had been friends for such a 
time,” he said, in a low voice : 

“ And is it my fault if—if we are friends no 
longer?” the tears rushing to her eyés, her 
lips quivering, as she pressed her fan between 
her clasped fingers, and nearly broke it in her 
agonised struggle after composure. 

“You can’t think it’s mine!” the broke out, 
impetuously, his whole heart in his voice. 
* Look at me, darling, and say it was a mis- 
take. You know-———” 

“Ah, here you are! You've kept your 
promise!” exclaimed Miss Howard, coming 
forward with outstretched hand. “I'm so 
sorry 1 could not get down before!” 

Basil drew back with a fierce look of im- 
patience. 

“Dash it!” he growled between his 
clenched teeth; and, as he turned round 
reluctantly, it would have been evident to 
anyone but Miss Howard that she was de trop. 

“How is it that you've come alone? We 
expected Lord Wolferton!” she asked, as she 
took her place on an ottoman, from which she 
could command a view of both their faces. 

“Wolferton expected himself!” be said, 
quietly, “ but he missed his tjain.” 

“Then Captain Woodfor/ takes: you into 
dinner, Muriel!” quickly, 4s if she were 
afraid some other arrangement would be 
made. 

“Mayn't I have my brother's place?” 
asked Basil, in a low voice, 43 he bent his 
brown head towards Muriel’s golden one. 

Muriel had never before been| so glad that 
her old friend was the son of an \Farl. 

“Of courset The Hon. Basi] Craven will 
have precedence over the rest!) she said, 
with one swift upward giance, gla,! to have so 
indisputable a reason for an \irangement 
which suited her so exactly. | 


long 


—_) / 
CHAPTER VII 


General Plowden never liked hlf-measures, 
and having made up his mind to treat Miss 
Howard as queen of the day, ‘he invited all his 
guests to drink her health. 

All raised their glasses to their lips and 
tendered their od wishes; but a few 
exchanged surreptitious glances of amusement, 
for many people in the neighbourhood were 





—— 
— 


conyineed that the companion would 
into the «mistress of the house. 
she Cabs Slouas aids, SAE eomened ten 

6 only r, Ww ned to 
next to Miss Howard.’ re - 

Her cheeks were flushed with elated vanity, 
her heart swollen with pride—for shrewd 4 
she was as to other people’s concerns she was 
often blind as a bat with regard to her own. 
She saw no vein of sarcasm in the 
things that were said to her, and took the 
civility that was lavished on her for the sake 
of her host and hostess as a tribute to her own 
charms. 

She was only doubtful as to one man, and 
that was Lord Wolferton, whose eyes had 4 
curious look in them whenever they met 


hers. 

All through dinner she was feverishly 
watching the top of the table, but she was 
thankful to perceive that Mr. Craven did not 
seem to be getting on very fast with his 
hostess. 

She knew that she had just interrupted 
them in the nick of time, so that Basil prob- 
ably considered himself still a rejected 
suitor, and Muriel was still offended by his 
unjust suspicions of Greenbrook. 

Oh! how carefully she would widen the 
gulf between them as soon as she got the 
chance! And, oh! how infinitely superior he 
looked to all the rest with his wonderful irre- 
sistible beauty and the air of high breeding 
which he shared with his brother! 

“What a delightfully unselfish person you 
are, Miss Howard!” rematked the Viscount 
in his carefully-modulated voice. “Your 
whole interest seems to be given to Miss 
Plowden and my brother, Do you keep none 
a gras sharp glance, but his f 

8 ve him a glance, but his face 
told a1 and ghe could not guess if the 
speech had a hidden meaning. 

“T was thinking how disappointed Muriel 
must be at her change of neighbours. Why 
did you lose your train?” in a, tone of real 
vexation. 

* Perhaps because I wished to sit next Miss 
Howard!” with a bow and an ironical smile. 

For an instant it flashed across her scheming 
mind that a future Karl would be a better in- 
vestment.for a husband than a younger son. 

“Ah!” she said, with a coquettish smile, 
“if I could only bring myself fo think so!” 

“Tf you give your thoughts to it for five con- 
secutive minutes yo ol with a meaning 
glance. “I am trying to keep your attention, 
but I have to hold on to it with all my might. 
If_you suspected the house of being on fire 
you would wear just.the same sort of expres- 
sion as you had a moment ago!” 

If he wished to create a sensation be ought 
to have been completely satisfied, for the smile 
vanished from her lips, and her face went 
deathly white. 

She knew that her emotion was written on 
her face in characters that his sharp eyes would 
be sure to read; so, gathering her wits to 

ther, she said in a shaky voice, with her 

pressed to her side :— 2 

“Excuse me a moment. A spasm in my 
heart— it often troubles me.” 

“That is very sad,” he said, with apparent 
sympathy. “You must be sure to keep your: 
self from all excitement.” 

Again she wondered if there were any 
hidden intention in the remark, and at the 
same time her eyes glanced towards the old: 
fashioned clock on the mantelpiece. The hands 
pointed to half-past nine. She started, ‘or 
she had no idea it was so late; and turning to 
Lord Wolferton «he eaid, with a weary look 
oh her eyes, and an exhausted droop of her 


“T quite agree with you. Even the bus of 
all this talking is too much for me till tus 


attack has passed off. Make my excuses for 
me, please!” 
She slipped away, and the Viscount, be nding 
forward ,said in a low voice to his host :— 
“Miss Howard found the room oppress:% 
so has gone to lie down for a few minutes. 
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The General looked dreadfully concerned, and 
ye a hurried order to one of the servants, 
who left the room and followed her. Ap- 
parently she had expected him, for she waited 
at the m. of the stairs and said to him :— 
“Don’t let anyone come to me. I wish to 
be quite alone!” 
en she walked slowly up the stairs, and 
stood still to listen. Not a soul seemed to be 
stirring in these upper regions, for the servants 
were probably at their supper. 

Having satisfied he that she was all 
alone, she gathered up her skirts, and, tread- 
ing as yp ‘wm she could, ayy mn Ay gee 
dor, and gently pushed open a door which le 
into the General's dressing-room. 

The firelight played on a pair of hunting- 
boots, put ready for the morrow, and on the 
usual paraphernalia of a gentleman's toilette. 
She gave one glance round to see if the jewel- 
box were safe, and, seeing it in its accustomed 
corner, walked straight across the room to the 
large bow window. 

She was only just in time. In desperate 
haste, yet with due caution, she threw it open. 
The supports of a ladder were already restin 
against the ledge, when she thrust her h 
out into the cold and darkness. 

“Go away!” she said, in a hoarse whisper, 
trembling all over with excitement or fear. 
“T told you not to-night. It is not safe!” 

= Hand us the things, and we shall be gone 
an a jiffey!’’ came from down below, as a man 
put his foot on one of the lower rungs. 

“George, is it you? Ill give an alarm! 
Tl rouse the house!” she said, excitedly. 

“You wouldn’t be there if it weren't quite 
safe. I know you!” with an accent of in- 
tense bitterness.in the husky whisper. 

She saw all her hopes of a better, straighter, 
eafer life vanishing from her with her lover's 
persistent obstinacy. If the robbery were 
effected that night, that wretched Lord 
Wolferton would connect her absence from 
dinner with the crime, and Basil—her noble, 
‘beautiful Basil—would look upon her with 
disgust and leathing, It wasn’t to be borne. 
lt he dared to brave ber he should do it at his 

eril. 
me Now,” he said, “don’t be a fool, hurry 
up!” and he held out his liands as*if to receive 
his plunder. 

Then her eyes flashed, and her teeth set 
themselves with sternest resolution. There 
was no more pity in her than in a Zulu wound 
up to slaughter. 

“Tf you won't go Pll make you!” she said, 
in a fiette whisper, and, seizing the end of the 
ladder, she flung it backwards with all the 
power given her by malice and excitement. 

For an instant it wavered in the air, and 
ain, with a heavy thud, it fell flat upon the 
wravel. 

From out of the darkness there came an 
awful curse, wrung from blasphemous lips in 
a moment of agony, and then a groan! ere 
was a sound of shuffling feet, a subdued noise 
as of men trying to lift a heavy burden, and 
then utter silence. 

She leant out of the window, her bare neck 
exposed to the cold night air, her crimson 
berries crushed against the woodwork, listen- 
ing in wild eagerness for the merest sound, 
but hone came. 

Was he hurt? Had they carried him away 
to die miserably in a shed, and to curse her 
with his last breath? 

It was a terrible thought. But he had 
brought it on himself, and her face hardened. 
She had told him not to come, and he had 
chosen to disobey her. 

She could not let him interfere with the 
glorious prospects she had sketched out for 
herself, but she wanted to get tid of him, 
yuietly, above all without the horror of his 
death upon her shoulders. 

Where was he? What had become of him? 
An overpowering wish to know made her dis- 
Tezard all other considerations. 

Shutting the window as noiseless! 


as she 
could, she crept out of the room, 


wn the 


passage, and then boldly walked down the 
stairs, and waited to listen in the hall. 

The men were still in the dining-room. She 
could hear the General’s hearty laugh, and 
the voices of several others. 

What a contrast it seemed between that 
cheerful party gathered round that flower- 
bedecked table, enjoying their jokes over their 
after-dinner or claret, and r George, 
lying half-ki outside in the cold! 

Emmeline Howard shuddered, for even her 
callous heart was already touched by remorse. 
A low murmur came from the drawing-room, 
where the ladies were probably discussing the 
last bit of gossip in the neighbourhood. 

There was no danger from them. They 
would not stir till the men came im and woke 
them to sudden life and animation. 

She turned away and went into the library, 
which was lighted by a single lamp. It was 
exactly under the General’s room, so when she 
had closed the door behind her she opened the 
shuttered window, and stepped out on to the 
terrace just where the ladder had fallen. 

It was still lying there, and though she 
inwardly abused her ‘confederates for this 
carelessness, it frightened her more than any- 
thing else. 

Something too utterly dreadful must have 
happened to make them leave such an impor- 
tant piece of evidence behind them. At all 
costs it must be got rid of at once, or some of 
the guests would be coming out to smoke a 
cigarette before they began dancing. 

She tried to raise it, then, remembering ber 

gloves, she tore them off as fast as she could 
and threw them on the ground. 
» The ladder was not quite as heavy as she 
expected, and, using all her strength of muscle 
and will, she managed to get one end on to the 
‘stone balustrade, which bordered the terrace, 
and separated it from the lawn on a lower 
level. 

Then she rested « moment, gasping for 
breath, whilst large drops gathered on her 
forehead. 

But delay might be fatal, and she knew that 
at any moment she. might be interrupted, so 
she forced herself to try again. 

It was not quite so difficult to move it now, 
bus the other end made a most dangerous 
amount of noise as it scraped along the gravel. 

She went to it and raised it up, pushing it 
before her with all the haste she could. The 
black tulle of her dress caught on it and tore 


for such a trifle as that, when penal servitude 
was hanging in the balance, as well as Basil’s 
scorn. 

She pushed with all her might, and with 
one last frantic shove, as she heard steps ap- 

roaching, sent it over the parapet down into 
a below. 

Just as the last bit of it vanished Lord 
Wolferton came round the corner of the house 
with a cigarette in his mouth, followed: by 
Captain Woodford. 

Miss Howard heard and 


them coming, 


catching up her gloves—for she rarely lost her 
presence of mind—sprang towards the shelter 


of the house like a hunted hare. 

She closed the window 
shutter with shaky fingers. The lamp had 
been turned down, so very little light had 
fallen on the terrace. 

If there had been a bright light she must 
have left the window open, lest it should be 
missed, which would have roused suspicion at 
once. } 

She was afraid of going upstairs to tidy 
herself lest she should meet anyone on the 


face and nothing more. 


inch some colour 


into shape, and tried to 
en she cast an 


into her ghastly cheeks. 


rents scarcely showed in the black material. 
Then hastily getting into her gloves as she 
went, she passed from the library through 





the morning- , in which there was a door 


right across the front; but she could not stop | 


| solved to enjoy the present,” hy 


and fastened the | 


caring to choose a more 


way; so she looked in a little ornamental | 
glass hanging on the wall, which reflected her | 


With careful fingers she smoothed her hair 


which led into the drawing-room at the further 
end, 

It seemed very difficult to get into her 
gloves, but she supposed that her fingers were 
swollen and bruised with the hard work they 
had had to do. 

At last they were on, and there was nothing 
to do but to go in. She stood still for one 
instant, pulling herself together. 

She was a woman of iron resolve, and she 
was certain that she would not break down ; 
but even to a person like herself, with a coid 
heart and a bold, unscrupulous nature, it was 
rather hard to laugh and talk, and enjoy 
herself when out in some dark corner, in 
; cold and loneliness, George might be dying 

With a shudder she opened the door, and at 
the same moment the piano, cornet, and 
violin struck up an animated waltz 

OHAPTER VIII 

Most of the gentlemen had already com: 
in, and Basil Craven’s tall form was making 
its way slowly, but surely, to the ottoman o1 
which Muriel Plowden was when 
someone tapped him on the arm, and, turning, 
he saw Miss Howard. 

“JT am queen of the day!” she said, with a 
amile. ‘And they are playing ‘Queen of the 
Night.’ Shan’t we begin?” 

“Centainly! Who are you going to choose 
for a partner?” 

“How dull you are!” 
childish petulance. 

“Tve chosen you! Didn't I tell you?” 

He bowed, but with a scarcely veiled look of 
annoyance. : 

“Why not Wolferton? He 
important than I am.” 

“He is Muriel’s property, and 
disappoint her for the world.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” frowning 

“Yes! if girls ever speak the truth. I’ve 
lots to tell you, but I never have a chance!” 

Then he put his arm round her, not wishing 
to appear ungracious, and they floated round 
the room 

And no one guessed that she 
a tragedy outside, and that he 
with a heavy heart. 

Emmeline's spirits were rising, and George 
was already forgotten. She forgot to be anxious 
at Lord Wolferton’s and Captain Woodford’s 
continued absence. She only remembered that 
Basil Craven’s arm was round her, her fingers 
clasped in his—their steps going perfectly to- 
gether. 

* Let the future take,care of itself. 


sitting, 


with a sort of 


is much more 


I would not 


ad come from 


was dancing 





I’m re- 
‘ selfish heart 
cried out, as her pulses bounded with an un 
natural joy. 

As they paused by the door of the con- 
servatory she looked up straight into the beauty 
of the face so far above her own—-her light eyes 
shining, her heart throbbing 

“That was the best thing I've had in all 
my life!” she said, with enthusiasm 

“Neither the floor nor partner was perfect, 
so I fear your life can’t have been a happy 
one,” he said, not at all mollified by the un- 
desired compliment 

“T saw nothing wanting in my partner. But 
come into the constsvatory and have a talk ; 
it will be crowded presently.” 

He was nothing loth, for he thought she had 
something to tell him of Muriel; so he took 
her quickly to the first seat he came to, not 
sequestered corner 

“Have you anything to tell me?” he said, 
with a great wistfulness in his large dark eyes 

She looked at him and drew a quick breath 

“Yes. But promise not to hate me if I tell 
you an unpleasant truth!” 

“Why should 1? It won't be your fault.” 

“Tm your true friend,” she said _softiy, 
‘and I can’t bear to see you wasting your de- 


‘ 





anxious glance at her dress, and Saw that the | 


votion on a girl who laughs at it.’ 
Basil winced av if she had laid her finger on 
| a wound. 
; “I can’t believe it! 
girl,” he said, hoarsely. 
“She took to your brother from the first, and 


She’s not the sort of 
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I want to warn you that, if he proposes, he is 
certain to be accepted. So why—” laying her 
hand on his arm—" why trouble yourself more 
about her?” 


“I can’t help it,” he groaned. “She seems. 


part of my life.’ 

“Give her up! Muriel is ambitious, and 
your brother can offer her a coronet!” 

“Tf Muriel doesn’t care for me it can’t be 
helped;” said Basil, gravely; “but all the 
coronets ‘in the world wouldn’t tempt her if she 
did.” 

Miss Howard bit her lip, for she felt herself 
completely bafiled by his loyalty. At any 

rice she musi vessaba in softening him towards 
erself, 

“Isteld you that you would hate me,” she 
said, with quivering lips; “and I looked upon 
you as my first—my only friend!” 

“TI am proud to bear you say so,” he said, 
with ready courtesy. 

Oh, ‘why couldn't she break through that 
barrier of highbred courtesy, and get one word 
of tenderness instead? 

Tf she had said half as much-to poor George 
in the old days his arms would have been about 
her, lris fervent kisses on her lips. 

“No, you are not,” she said, passionately. 
“You don’t care a straw whether I love or 
hate you. Say one kind word to me to-night 
—lo / ” 

She put on her sweetest smile, she held out 
her-hand in tenderest appeal; but a change 
came over his face, a he started back in 
horror. 

“Good heavens! What is that upon your 
glove?” 

She looked down and saw a -horrid stain 
which had dyed the grey-coloured kid crimson. 

How had it got there? A mist gathered be- 
fore her eyes, a deadly sickness. came. over her 
as it flashed across her, like forked-lightning, 
that it might be George's life-blood staining 
heart and hand as well. And then, maddened 
by Basil's inquiring eyes, she gathered herself 
—— and laughed. 

_ Tt was a hard,. shrill, unnatural Jaugh, but 
it served her purpose, for Basil Craven was not 
the sort of man to analyse it. 

“What a fuss you. make about a trifle! ” she 
said, with an airy contempt. “Don’t you see 
Ive crushed some of my berries, and ¢ juice 
has ran out?” But though she made a super- 
human effort after composure her-teeth ‘were 
chattering, and a cold, creepy feeling was mak- 
ing her hair stand ‘on ‘end. 

“ Ah, so it has ;. but it hes a horribly go 
effect.» You didn’t run away from dant Ff 
order to commit » murder?” he ‘said, lightly. 

She got up from her seat and ‘pulled the 
on off her hand with a lobk of disgust. 

“IT mast go upstairs and get another pair.” 

Before she phe ob Mowerer, Lord Wol- 
ferton stepped in, and for a moment ‘blocked 
the passage. His sharp eyes studied her white 


face, her trembling lips, her heaving chest’; and’ 


then he pat his hand to his waistcoat: pocket 
and pulled out a smal] bunch. of red berries. 

“ Allow me to return you some of your pro- 
perty, Miss Howard. Would yow like to know 
where it was found?” he said, slowly. 

A curious look of fear passed over her face 
us ‘she drew back, instead of putting out her 
hand. 

“I don’t know, and I don’t car@!” she said. 
as boldly as she could ; but Lord Wolferton dis- 
covered a tremor in her voice, and said, with 
his eyes ‘still inexorably fixed on her face,— 

“They were found in the General’s dressing- 
room, close to the window!” 

For an instant the blood rushed to ther cheek 
and brow, and she looked the guilty woman 
she was; but she recovered herself with amaz- 
ing rapidity, and he could not help admiring 
her courage, whilst he condemned her as the 
adventuress he meant to prove her. 

“What is this all about?” and the Viscount 
discovered, rather ¢o his dismay, that General 


Plowden was standing close behind him peer-' 


ing over his shoulder. ? 
He expected Miss Howard jto collapse in 


| against a pillar round: which a cree 





utter defeat and mortification; and a flash of 
something akin to pity passed through his 
breast. But he was quite mistaken, for the 
face of the simple, honest soldier who hed 
always stood by her was as welcome as sun- 
shine in No r. ; 

She sprang towards him, and exclaimed, 
dramatically,— 

“General, come and defend me!” : 

The Viscount ste aside with a slight 
shrug of his sho , whilst Basil leant 
r was 
twined—as interested as he was bewildered. 

The General stepped, forward, and with a 
kindly gesture drew Miss Howard’s hand 
through his arm. ; ‘ 

“Now for the attack,” he said, with a smile, 
“J don’t suppose it is anything very serious. 
Have you promised the*same dance to both 


brothers at once?” : 
“No, General, ing of that kind,” said 
the yee wy — os * by was 
a jest on Miss Howard's ; explain 
Ay not?” with a courteous bow,.as he turned 
to her with an expression on his normally im- 
assive face, which made, her heart throb with 


ear. 

“No! I will explain the whole from the 
very beginning!” ing herself from the 
General's arm with a co that would have 
been splendid under. ony, other circumatances. 

She drew herself up boldly, and faced Lord 
Wolferton defiantly, but she could not brave 
one look from Basil’s eyes, and she would have 
given anything to have him miles away. 

“You remember that I was taken ill at 
dinner?” Lord Wolferton bent bis head in 
assent. “As TI stood atthe end ofthe corridor, 
leaning against the banisters for support, I 
thought I heard a noise in the General's foom.” 

“You must have sharp ears,” Basil reflected, 
for he knew the distance well, and even the 
General himself looked puzzled. 

“Tt struck me at once that it might be 


burglars come after the jewels—Muriel’s jewels | 


—and I would haye-given my life to save them. 
I rushed into the room.” 

“How ‘brave of you!” murmured the old 
soldier, admiringly. f 

“TI flew to the window and threw it open!” 

; Nothing yd i tely nothi but I 

“Nothing,. absolut nothing; bu sup- 
pose I dropped that, bunch of. berries you wade 
such a, fuss about!” she said, resentfully. 

“ Did you hear nothing ?.” 

“There wasn’t anything to hear,” angrily. 
“The place was as quiet as. possible.” 

“Then you can give us no explanation of 
that peculiar stain on. the aly outside?” 
fixing his relentless eyes on ing : face. 
“¥ou didn’t behave lke a heroine, and: shoot 
the burglar as he crawled down the ladder?” 
in a lighter tone. 

“What stain? Bless soul! A stain on 
the, gravel, and I was never told of it!” ex- 
claimed the General, very much perturbed. 
“My dear Miss Howard, I tremble to think 
what might have happened to you. For 
Heaven's sake let all the jewels go another 
time, and don’t endanger your precious life.” 


“There’s nothing on earth I wouldn’t do for. 


you or. Muriel, though my devotion only ex- 
poses me to contempt and ridicule,” and, hiding 
her face, she began to } 

If she meant to make the Visconnt feel him- 
self a brute she.signally failed; but the General 
was almost absurd ,in his. fervent sympathy. 
There is no knowing to what it might have 
come if there had been no witnesses, for he 
bent over her with the utmost tenderness, 
Aid her courage, and entreating her.to be 
calm. 

“Say you believe me,” she said, spasmodi- 
at “and I shan’t care about anything 
else!” 

“Believe you?’ Of course I will!” he ex- 
claimed, in genuine good faith. “I would 
sooner doubt myself.” 

“There, Lord Wolferton, I hope you are 
satisfied!” She eae him a triumphant glance, 
then sailed ovt of the conserv. by another! 
door. As she went she her glove, 





The ing after his protégé 
with fond, admiring eyes when Lord Wolfer- 
ton recalled him to the unpleasant realities of 


life. 

“If I «were you I should. put the affair in 
the hands of the police,” he said, gravely. 
“There has cert been’ some ‘sort of 
struggle on the terrace, but who-defended the 
house and fought the btrglar remains a 
mystery. One of them lost an. unpleasant 
amount of blood.” . 

“You don say so?” looking more annoyed 
than alarmed. «I must go andshave a look 
myself. . Come, Craven, we'll go together. 
You,” to the Viscount, “ go and talk to come 
of the girls, or they'll be thinking that some- 
thing’s up.” 

Lord Wolferton went off as straight as a 
dart to Muriel’s side, for aah aes tevere reap 
chafing at being away er so long. 

If the General id not want him he was 
content ‘to! wash his hands of the whole busi 
ness, but he was certain that the affair ought.to 
be looked into at once. 

“8o-you have torn yourself away from Miss 
Howard ‘at last!” said Muriel, with a half 


. simile. 
breath ‘and an eloquent 
“You how it is to 
come from a woman like that to. 
“I wonder why y 
; “You'- can’t have been 


” 
‘ou. 


wing up her 
wanted ‘by 


either. endl fy : ' 
“It was certainly de trop to one,” and he 
laughed, leaving ‘her in doubt as to which 
would have told 
were welcome 
ey woud only 
‘drawing-room in 


the vanished burglars that 
to.every jewel in the world, if 
let him go back to the 


” Well, ‘General, what do you intend te do?” 
be asked, driven to the last end of bis 


He waited some time for the answer. 
The ‘General contemplated the patch of 
blood: and rubbed his chin reflectively. — 
“J shall do nothing at all,” he alk; sowly. 
“The mis 8 over. a police would 
ev y with a thousand, questions,. 
oe le 5 cues poor girl no end,of annoy- 


ance!” 


(CHAPTER IX. 


The ing meanwhile was kept up witt 
spirit, por ar undercurrent of mystery, of 
which everyone was aware, only lent a deeper 
excitement to the evening. 

Muriel was the only one whe was conscious 
of the length of the téte-di-téte between Miss 
Howard and Basil Craven, and the wildest 
jealousy possessed her. 

She thought’ of the red rosebud, of the mid- 
night talk, the morning walk, the many times 
that hé had come to the house and gone away 
without seeing ‘any one but the companion. 

Even now they had both Seereeeret, and 
she concluded that, of course, they were to- 
gether. 

Oh! what could he see to admire in that 
faded face, those colourless eyebrows, tat 
sandy hair? Had she bewitched him as well 
as her father? Would she come to. her to 
morrow with a blush and a smile to say that 
she was engaged to him? She would rather 
die than hear it said with a giance of pre 
tended pity in those hateful eyes. Yet how 
could she stop it? 4 

Just. then Wolferton looked dows into 
her own, and said in a low voice, - I 

“I am going away to-morrow, if novhing 
ogcurs to stop me.” ob 

A faint regret was in ther tone as © 
answered, ’ ' 

“T hope something» will ocesr. . We shal} elf 
miss you!” 
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She did not grow. pale or even look inclined 


qo cry ;, but he never wanted her so much as | | 


9°17, Whew she seemed te want, him se liftle. 


“You cam stop me in a moment ‘if you | 


like ! ~ > . 
_ Then stay!” with a smile, as she fanned 
herself oy ay vd father loves, his games 
pile ds. ji y ddes—-w ith you, 7, 
oh if atay now you wi hever get ria of me 
again!” looking ather lovely fate with.a, care 
cenderness.in his eyes, 
For an instant it flashed across her that 
bere, Was.anopening for her escape. 
Howard could never triumph in stealing her 
lover from: her, Basil cont never think, she 
was disappointed if; she announced her. en- 
5 a it@ his brother, . ; 
-Leed,,Welferton was nice, to Logk ate+a per 
fect gentleman, or so he seemed-—the son of 
her dear old friends,. Should she nisk itand 
electrify them all? , 
i came into her eyes, -her hearth 
thro painfully ; but just at that moment 
she band struck up that old favourite,“ Sweet- 
iearts.” The refrain rang in her. ears, 


“Love for a year, a week, a day: : 
But alas? for the love that loves alway,” 


«and, Basil Craven walked across.the room! As 
he stood before her asking for that dance, she 
knew thab-she loyed him with the love that 
loves as and it would be folly and wicked- 
mess to her life with any other. 1" 
She never answered either. of them ; but 
Lord Wotferton, wishing his brother at 
icho, away, hoping for another op- 
rtunity before the evening was over; and 
fasil eteod there waiting, startled by her evi- 
dent confusion, amd wondering. wildly if Miss 
Howard's y-had come true. 
““I couldn't dance this with anyone but 
you!” he said.©-“Give it, me ; it will be the 
Gast time!" . 


The last time! Whatcould he mean bg | jhin 


that, but that for the future his life would be 
dinked with. Emmeline Howard's? She ‘drew 
Up her beautifal throat, and said, in a low 
“¥oice, *y Bivtd oh " ‘ 
wat it is for the Jast. time if iim’ worth 
‘while! e 7° , 
~The words sounded careless and indifferent, 
but ‘the .eweet, face had-.lost its colour, and, 
peo yet a > ay — or pire theeor- 
nere pretty lips, whi é him courage 
“It is your own fault!” with ‘his back: to- 
wards the crowded.room, his face towards the 
girl whom he knew, in his heart of hearts, to 
Se bis fate..o, We might, have had a thousand 
more af you. had. wished it,” ¢. 
.“Don't talk to me like. that!”. she _ ex- 
chimed with petulance, born of irritatiq@n and 
e. >. oo = Panay to ee pects 
w late m more, an md will, 
have euch gheeeure in giving them!” aoe : 
ger care one straw whether I — with 
ter this evering or other night in: m 
life?” he asked, wrathiall \ e oy 
“Of course ys 


fiercely. 
between you and me?” . ; 

_“T woulda’é, be: ashamed of: caring for: her 
— were you,” her-poor :young heart swelling: 


b wesc ialas edie chstees atte 

oe Teally stooped tp 'ic.ving 
Enrmel . od 

ae ee 
_” Asha 1” The bleod rushed up.nto. 
dit noble and. he stood-up seraazat asa 
Pest.“ Dw yow think: I'm ‘ian underbred 


Miss |} 


‘covered ‘his equilibrium, there was‘ nothing to 
‘| tbe seen. dese 18 ARS Pia? OF «4 er 


Ato:| into the bushex 


earth, and wasn’t as true to her in public as 
‘I was in private; I “show'd deserve to be 
‘kicked out of your father’s ‘house!’ ‘ 
“You can’t deceive me,” she said, sadly. 
'“ You can’t tell me that you don’t Gite for her 
more than for anyone else?” 


‘excitedly. “I should be: thankful’ to ‘Previ- 
dence if I knew that I shou'd never see her 
again!” eecumaniee 

_ She might have believed him even then, for 
ia throb of joy darted through her heart ; but 
as he stooped towards her to give more ém- 
| phasis ‘to his words, the end b a long -grey 
| glove snipped from hus waistcoat, and she 
|Tecognised it at once as Miss Howard's. To 
make tatters ‘worse, as, soon 4s he saw that 
jher eyes were fixed. upon it, she cangbt it back 
jand hid it, in.as guilty, a fashion, as he could. 
ie. XOU dare. to tel. me that, now.) ” she: said, 
\scormfully, 2% she tose from ‘her seat, | “Go 


And,. witha haughty bend. of »her~head, she 
| walke away and Jefé, him standing there by 
j the + of the empty-ottoman, 


ji ville felt ‘inclined to tear the. gove to rib- 


jbong, and te enrse. the whale feminine sex from 
beginning to end, 

|. What» morecould a. girl: want!” he won 
i dered, angrily,“ than that fetter he had 
;weitten, offering himself and ia‘l that belonged 
\to htm!» And yet he could have sworn, fron 
jthe look in het lovely eves,-as well-as from 
ithe agitation of her ‘manner, that. she- loved 
|bim still... Who. could imagine’ him to be so 
jinsame. as. to 
(Howard to theJoveliest yirl in Rng'and? No ; 
ithat was only-e pretence—het jcalousy—a peg 
jon which to. hang her anger. Y 
fool to come there at all; but’ he could svon 
take himsélé off.” ; ban Page, 

He went‘ straight to the hall, caught up his 
hat and overcoat, and opening the big door for 
self, stepped ont, into the frosty starlight. 
The cold, sweet air ‘was refreshing to him, as 
ihe sauntered down the terrace witti his hands 
‘in“his pockets, ‘but his inind waa too. troubled 
for him to notice the bewuty of the autumn 
night. What ‘if Miss Howard ‘had played 
tim false from the first? She had always 
cautioned Him. not to speak to Muriel. She 
had often éngrossed hish, So' thee he could’) st 
ae near her at alt.” ‘That very evenifg she 
had prevented him. fron, dancing the first 
dance with her—and then het white conduct 
that night had been.so strange’ “1f she “had 
been an adveuturess “she could. not’ have 
looked more guilty,” And was there = s'.y cori- 
nection between that awful stain on She Sx:.vel, 
and the other, which still soiled ‘her Slove? 

Intendi 
garden and to-walk the rest of the way home 
through the park, he went round.by the front, 
of the house. The strains of “ Do’ not ‘forget 
me” came softly 
sear gaged brought né message to his angry 
He wished to heayen he could forget ‘Muriel, 
‘and get back*his pleasure in tfe; but he knew 
he never would, ‘for ‘his toye had gone 


“| (from him dikes wilfal bird; never to return 


to its nest, °° 
+ “Lost ‘in F he he. stood stock-still,' review- 
} when-saddenly’ he heard. a 


| in thi 
' vo we Aehao hoarse whisper,— 


“ You've murdered him, und you ain't going 


| ecotfree if I knows it? * - 


Basil started, looking up and.down ix utter 
bewilderment, fot the words seeined® ta come, 
from out-of the'ground. They were followed 
iby a sound as of a woman sobbi ; 


Stance lt 


jback to her ;,.T won’t detain. yon any longer!” | 


refer; that: albino-faced Miss.|: 


He bad deena if 


ugh the lighted ‘windows, |! 


ng. 
Then he sprahg. to the parapet, Jooked over |; 
i bound 


aS a he etme one, 


stopped still for an instant. Her soul felt sick 
avith fear. a 

If he found her out now nothing cou’d save 
het: * Even if; out of chivalrous pity, he let her 
go free, she, would have to go back to the 


“But I can—I swear I‘can!” ‘he criett:} sordid,-shifty life she loathed, and give up the 


comfort. and.the luxury whigh.she loved Vy her 
self-indulgent soul; and “everywhere fof) the 
-restother weary days the remembrance of his 
scorn would pursue her like a wolf at, the heels 
of a fugitive. oh LADY 
He sto to. listen,, aud her. guilty . heart 
throbbed so, loudly that she thought +o must 
hear it. wach r tke Fe 
How: slowly the momenie lagged in, her 
fearful suspense! He moved -on,. and. she 
breathed aguin. ck 
phi Mury':comtiouie she crept. cut. of her. hiding: 
place, and all doubled up, ‘almost ion. all-fours, 
| found her way. to the first flight of stepss Once 
up them{ she thought, she wuld. be.safe, 
|“ @linging te the omamentad: bal usprade,, and. 
| beriding ‘low so as to he biddemvin shadow, sabe 
reached the'terravte. 
Shesdid net dare ta, raise herself up, until 
she was closeamder the shadow ef, the house, 
lest’ Basil should catch sight ef her from dowa 
tbelow. ; . 
She did not hear anything but, the music, 
| for the ‘band was. close to the. window outside 
| which she was standing: 
| t 





“Do' not forget. me! 1, seemed mixed up 
with ‘all the horror of the night. and.ghe felt 
as if it were her own distracted heart pleading 
with Basil Craven. : f 

Oh! to be sheltered against his. honest 
theart, safe from the storm that. threatengd ! 
‘But she must not be-found-out here. 
|! In nervous haste she burried, from window 
‘to window. .They were all closed except the 
end one in the drawing-room, and every door 
twas Bolted. Evidently the General was op his 
jguard, and.had given strict orders aboat the 
‘safety of the honse 

me how was ‘she to get ‘in? She oguld_ not 
| present. herself ‘in her joo plight before the 
‘astonished eyes of all the guests. 
ne had been’ bad “enough, before, but 16 was 
| worse now, with the traces of tears .on her 
licheeks, and lumps of wet soil on her) dréss. 
Suddenly” she bethought herself of the opanee: 
‘eatery. That door*was sure to be unlocked, 
Ib that, the, mule guests might pats in and ont 
to smoké a cigar aa if so inclined ; vm a tat hg 
'foxtunate chance. there’ wag fo one) ; 
lise pay slip through it inte the iibfary 
liwithout bheitig noticed. At any moment, ame 
lwaltz might. cease, and then @ number of 
‘heated couples. would be sure to. lurry into the 








iHeooolness of thé conservatory. 


to. take. the short cat through the | 


Si lo » the lighted witidows 
She ray along outside the lig 

‘of the drawing-room. ‘until she reachet its 
| glass walls, but there was @ thick mist on the 
linside, produced by condensed a 3, and jshe 
‘donld not.see into the interior at all. Ls 

| Pahting for breath she came fast rom 
lthe corner, and almost ran inte Basil Gravan's 


| Brcwvering herself. with wonderful presence 
fof.mind, she realised that this was her best 
jopportunity of winning back bis confidence; 
| “J wag looking for you,” she sard served 
Hessly, as she Jaid, both her hands upon is 
iarm. .“Tell-me that you trust me til 9 “a 
| “How ean I tell?” - he, answered outiekly, 
jas all his doubts and suspicions crowded - 
‘his minds. mes, you sem my friend ; 
sometimes my.worst.enemy, .. And then} a 
night *—he » paused, Jooking down is See 
agitated face, which he. could only eee, Sin y 
in. the twilight, with puzzled éyes. Sie 





‘it, and cl ata : But when he 
‘had landed in #-‘laurestinus: bush, “and re- 


vag ‘| 

He followed’ the: line’ of the terrace, peering | 
Ahet-went;~but: it was im- | 

etrably dark, close aj ‘the balustrade, 





J 4 > sb hap i inky ia 
Genk ot that Df 1 loved any women: on reithions Coommptee cry Rar ay a: Bist 


“Yes, to-night!” she said, ; 
ban * yar beasts, “ Whe I’ve. tisked ve | 
life'te save Mnsiel’s diamonda!, - They ‘are 


lind idiots blame me—but I don’t ware. 
Pas dnd auink me the worst, womert that ro 
lived—tbut Basil, my own—my'e ‘ bw 
‘trust me! + You/awill love me? «You owt 
sweat that poor Em Howard wae ae fngoese 
(as-yoursel i" Mi te SA 
er ier Concluded om Page 498." ¢F 


ind * 


ae ones ORR MONRO gaara vag 
Emmeline Howard held her’ breath” as he 
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LORD OF HER LOVE 





BY EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 


‘ei TAuthor of ‘‘ Unseen Fires,’’ ‘‘Woman Against Woman,” etc., ete. 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Sadie Lancaster bas grown up ignorant of her 
mother and father, and at the time of the opening of 
the story is a boarder at Pirk House Academy. Sir 
Reginald Derwent sends for Saaie to come to London at 
onee and there jo‘n him. Sir Reginaldis ainvalid, and 
ber heart goes out to him at once in womanly sympathy 
in his affiction, and she readily acquiesces in his wish 
to renounce ell youthful, pleasures for his sake. The 
need for Sadie’scare and attention is, however, destined 
to be very short lived. Ere many days are gone by Sir 
Reginald hag another seizure, which proves fatal. 
With hia dying breath he declares himself the father 
of Sadie, and, at t) e same moment, exacts a promise 
from Niel Gwynne that he will guard his only child. 

A Gay or two piev.ous to leaving Park House Sanioeny 
Sadie had by apes ny married handsome Jac 
Ronakis, He is profuse his avowal of his love for 
her, but will not agree to their marriag! being made 
public. It is sooa evident that his pofes ion of love is 
but the mack ot vi lainy, and he resocw to threste, in 
order to extort money from his wife to aid him in his 
profligate life. For some time Sadie remains true to 
the man she has en for “better or worse,” and it is 
only by bis persistently churlish behaviour, that at last 
the mask is torn from her eyes, and she sees him as he 
really is. 

The strain following on the death of her father and 
her own secret is too much for Sadie, and her health 
breaks down, Niel Gwynne arranges for his sister to 
a company Sadie to the seaside, and it is while there, 
i: halingthe health laden breezes, and in the company 
of her dearest friends that she reads the tragic death of 
Jack Ronaldsa, nee Musgrave. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


weg OW I love the sea!’’ Bee exclaims, 
| as they stand with the water 
lapping a few inches from their 
feet. “I should just like to take 
off my shoes and stockings and 
dle along in those delicious 
white-topped httle waves. 

“Bee, you are a perfect baby!” Sadie says, 
with @ faint smile. 

She envies the girl her light-heartedness— 
this child who has been both wife and widow, 
and who is not yet arrived at twenty years. It 
is Sadie who should wear weeds, for her young 
life has been saddened and ruined, whilst Bee 
Dalrympie’s is yet to come. 

“Yes, I suppose I am a baby,” Bee agrees, 
with a mock sigh. “Somehow I seem as if I 
should never grow up; but don’t forget, Miss 
Derwent, all the same, that I am your chape- 
ron, and must be treated with due respect 
accordingly.” 

Sadie smiles and listens to her chatter in 
silence, til! Niel's name crops up again. 

“T am a little worried to see him jooking so 
pale. I wonder if he has anything on his 
mind?” Bee says, thoughtfully. “I often 
think he frets over his past.” 

Sadie looks at her quickly, and somehow 
her heart beats in a strange and uncomfortable 
way. 

Tits past,” she repeats. “‘ He—he has not 
had trouble, has he?” 

Bee nods her head. 

“Did you never hear Niel’s story?” 

“Who was there to tell me anything?” 
Sadie answers, a little bitterly. 

“TI thought I had spoken about it to you?” 
3ee says. “It ali happened five years ago. I 
was at school then, but I was not too young 
to understand all that concerned Niel—bow 
he loved her!" 

Sadie is silent. “ Why should she feel pain 
ut these words?” she dimly asks herself. 

“Tell me all, Bee,” she says, hurriedly and 
eagerly. 

“There isn’t very rauch to tell—only an old 
story. Niel met Sybil Warner at some country 
house. She was very beautiful, and he was 
only a boy—for a man is not much else at 
twenty-four, is he? But, boy or no boy, he fell 
madly in love with her. I remember, Sadie, 
‘when he first showed me her picture, and said 





I must grow to love her as I loved him, and 
that I must not be jealous of her, for she was 
going to be his wife. I thought she was very 
ovely, of course. Who could not? But some- 
how I did not like her face, only a woman's 
intuition, I suppose,” Bee adds, “ yet an in- 
tuition that was but truly founded, as I soon 
discovered. I said nothing of this to Niel, 
however, for I did not care to throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of his happiness ; and, girl as 
I was, I knew that he hel her dearer almost 
than his life. But deep down in my heart, 
Sadie, I was not happy. Sybil came to see me, 
and I felt we should. never be friends. I tried 
not to be jealous, it was so hard, for Niel and 
[ were the only ones left, and I had none but’ 
him; and I think I succeeded, though I used 
to 7d bitterly at night when I went to bed.” 

“Poor little Bee!” Sadie murmurs, gently. 
Her own lips are trembling, and she dreads, yet 
longs, to hear the end of this story. “ What 
has come to her,” she asks herself, vaguely, 
“that it should give her such pain?” 

“Oh! but those days are all gone, thank 
Heaven!” Bee answers, flinging a shell into the 
rolling waves. “Shall I go on, Sadie, or am I 
boring you with this long story?” — 

“No, oh, no! Please go on, Bee.” 

Little Mrs. Dalrymple casts a hurried glance 
at the lovely girlish face beside her, and some- 
thing in the expression seems to please her; 
and she snakes no remark, however, but after.a 
slight a goes on slowly,— 

“ Well they were to have been married in the 
spring. Niel was not rich then, Sadie; he was 
vnly a struggling engineer. Our mother, 
though the daughter of an earl and the sister of 
another, had never been anything but a poor 
woman. Qur father died years before her, and 
bequeathed nothing to us but his brains and 
blessing—very geet things in their way, Sadie, 
but not exactly the equivalent of money; and 
so Miss Sybi! Wéner soon discovered. 

“She had evidently imagined Niel to be a 
man of property, as when she first met him he 
was launched into society under the auspices of 
our mother’s brother, the present Earl of 
Ardean ; but when she found t his large in- 
come was represented by just one hundred a 
year and a stock of clever brains she c 
her mind, and, in plain words, backed out of 
her engagement with Niel to enter into a new 
one with another man, who could give her all 
she required.” 

Bee's voice is contempt itself, and she kicks 
aside a pebble into the sea as though she were 
disposing of the worldly Miss Warner in this 
summary manner. 

“Then comes the sequel,” she says, with a 
short laugh. “ Our father’s brother, old General 
Gwynne, died, and left all his money to Niel ; 
and that very moment the man for whom 
Sybil Warner had so cruelly deserted Niel 
turned on her and treated her in a like manner, 
so between two stools she fell to the ground!” 

Sadie is looking straight across\the sea, 

“And—and she jilted Niel?” she says, 
slowly. 

“Yes, she jilted him. It isa word, 
but a true one in this case, for poor Niel was 
left altogether in the lurch.” 

“ And—and did he care very much?” 

Sadie’s voice trembles just a little. 

“Tt nearly broke his heart at first,” Bee 
answers, gravely; “for he loved orn so 
deeply, so truly. Ah; she did a foolis ~— 
when she threw Niel aside for anyone else, 
don’t care who they might be—but you must 
forgive a sister’s partiality)”. 

“TI understand you, I think,” Sadie answers. 
Then, in a lower tone, “ And—and you think 
he is fretting about her now?” 


eo i. ore red Ae aaa « 





Bee. puckers up her | eae d brow. 

“Of course I would not say so to him for 
worlds; but I can’t help thinking so when f 
see him so and careworn, as he looks to- 
night. He the old, pained expression that 
he used to wear, and I know of no other cause 
but this one.” 

Bee pretends to be gazing out to the horizon, 
but, in reality, she is studying Sadie’s face most 
carefully. a 

“ And—and is she—free now!” Sadie asks, 
after a pause. 

“Yes, I believe so. It is a strange thing, 
considering how ‘beautiful she is.” 

Sadie feels a suffocating sensation in the 
region of her heart. Dimly she is conscious of 
a great pain, as if she were about te lose some- 
thing or someone who had grown very, yery 
dear to her. 

“Perhaps,” she says, in a low voice, “ per- 
haps they—they may come together again, Bee, 
Wio knews! She may be a A perhaps she 
did not know what is was doing when she 
jilted bim so cruelly.” 

“Jh! I think she was perfectly cognizant of 
her actions,” Bee answers, drily. 

There is another pause—Sadie breaks it. 

“Tf he is fretting for her, Bee, why should 
you not try to bring them together again?” 

She 8 pale as she says this. 

ye shall think about it,” Bee says, abruptly. 
Teo turning, “Here they come—t! wish you 
would try and persuade Niel to stay longer, 
Sadie.” 


e. 

“I!” Sadie exclaims, her cheek flushing 
nervously. “I fear I have no influence.” 

She is looking a sweet picture in her long 
white gown, with a hat of white linen tw 
ping on her dark hair, and Niel’s pulses thn 
as he gazes ‘at her, so delicate flower-like 
in her beauty; and his heart sinks as he 
thinks of the long years before him— 
“ihece feopensd to egnend’ te. eb ence, bot 

"s is once, bu 
Philip eevee ‘Ss an amendment. 

“Let us walk there and row back in the 
moonli will be heavenly ; and I can take 

my novel with your aid, 


, 


“ Here is a crab to begin with,” Bee laughs. 
pointing to the three-cornered, drab-looking 
animal thet is hurrying across the sand. 
“Now, Mr. Brewer, I will walk you to the 
corner of the sand-hill. You must give me 
ten yards start.” pase 

“Fifty if you like,” Philip cries, and away 
they go. 

Niel looks after them, and frowns slightly. 
Bee ought not te take Philip away in that 
manner, he thinks. 

“I pave brought you a shawl. Mary tolé 
me to be sure and put it on,” be says, turning 
to Sadie. 

“T am not cold yet.” . 

“Your dress ix thin though, and the night 
air is chilly down here.” 

“I do not intend to be coddled any more, 

, .” Sadie observes, with a faint 
smile. e tries to be easy and comfortable 
with him, but she is thinking of what Bee has: 
just told her, and she is pitying him with ali 


er heart. 

“And he has suffered, teo!” she says to 
herself. “He knows what it is to throw all 
one’s love and trust on one who pays it back 
in cruelty ; yet he has not Senn tered as I have 
been. eaven forbid that one should 
suffer what I have suffered these last months, 
especially him—he is so good!” oe 

is the one predominant wea i» 
her mind—Niel’s goodness,. his honesty. She 
feels an atmosphere of reliance and comfort 
his p . She wonders vaguely as she 
walks beside him, looking up into his kind 

ve face with those handsome, earnest eye: 
ow any woman could have treated bum 


cs is ought of sight,” Niel say breaking 
the silence. Te flicks away the ash of his 
cigar as he speaks; he is smoking, at Sadie’s 
express solicitation. “I am sorry she has at 
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“I WILL NOT SCOLD YOU, BEE, FOR I AM MUCH TOO HAPPY TO THINK OR SAY AN UNKIND THING,” SAYS SADIE, 


aa. in that fashion; you must 
s looks at him in startled surprise. 
There is nothing to forgive,” she says, 
hurriedly. 
N y smokes A silence for a moment. 
“I mean,” he continues, gently, “ that you 
would naturally like to have him with Lag 
I am——” 


“I don’t understand you,” Sadie inter- 
rupts him unceremoniously. “Please do not 
rc like this Mr. Gwynne. I—I don't like 

Niel flings away his half-finished cigar. 

Forgive me if I have vexed you. I seem { 
unfortunate in my remarks.” 

“You are, most certainly, when you say such 
things as you have just done.” , : 

Sadie’s tone is very cold, and for the next 
few moments they walk on in silence. After 
that Niel begins to speak again of the rail- 
pol and her , and so they follow a 
i, A way behind by other two, apparently 

Pe / 4 ? 
labomnd easily in reality carrying on a 
to both. 


_ uphill conversation which is painful [ 





CHAPTER XVII. 
Starmouth is, if anything, a quieter place 
Tidemouth. There are a few visitors at 
the latter place, but Starmouth is given over 
entirely to its small population of fisher-folk, 
and lives a peaceful, humble kind of existence. 

Consequently, the advent of four strange 
people walking along the sands is at once a 
surprise and @ delight to the women and chil- 
dren, who sit knitting and playing about in 
groups over the boate. 

Niel insists on waiting half-an-hour before 
starting for home ; he does this ostensibly for 
both Bee and Sadie’s sake; but Bee knows 
that he ig not anxious about her. The walk is 
nothing to her ; she shows no more fatigue than 





‘ast trotting little pony. 
Sadie is gual to sit and rest. Walking on the 








sands is always tiring; and, somehow, this 
evening she feels as depressed and miserable as 
she did when first she came dowa to the sea. 
Her thoughts are troubled ones, and it is very 
curious, but Niel mingles in with them in a 
persistent and vexing fashion. 

There is a difficulty about ‘boats. They 
should have foreseen that, and have sent one 
on from Tidemouth. Niel tried hard to induce 
the men to push one out for them, but to no 
effect. “They were not used to these sort of 
trips, and were one and all going to bed,” s0 
they answer, and at last in despair he has to 
give it up. 

“What shall we do?’ he says to Philip. 
“J am afraid of overtaxing Miss Derwent’s 
strength.” 

“T can walk easily,” Sadie declares, with a 
touch of colour creeping into her face. 

“Why not return by the road’ It will be 
easier walking—the sand is so heavy,” Bee 


suggests. . 

“That sounds better, but still,” Niel hesi- 
tates, and glances at the girl. 

“T assure you I can walk it quite well,” she 
replies, meeting his glance 

And so, as they can do nothing else—boats 
are impossible, and a vehicle of any sort not 
to be had for love or money—he has to give in. 

“Then you must take my arm,” he com- 
mands. “I am sorry now ] permitted you to 
. ”» 


e. 
“Oh! but I am my own mistress in these 
small things, surely?” Sadie cries, pevulantly. 
And then she is vexed the next moment, for 
she sees an expression of pain flit across his 
face. 
“You must tell me when I grow too dictd- 
torial; I am apt to be so sometimes,” he says, 
with a faint smile, which does not touch his 
eyes, however. “My honours of guardian 
ip are still so new, you see.” 
Sadie makes no reply, and they pass out of 
the narrow village street in silence. Bee and 
Mr. Brewer are chatting away merrily, and 





are evidently enjoying themselves, if the ! 


laughter that is wafted back is a true sign of 
enjoyment. Sadie has not taken Niel’s arm, 
and he dges not offer it ayain. 

They are leaving Starmouth below them ip 
the hollow before she breaks the silence. 

“Won't — won't you smoke, please, Mr. 
Corynne?” 

“You are quite eure you do not object to 
it?’ ‘the asks, tourteously, though a trifle 
coldly. 

“Quite. I like it!” ; 

Niel takes out a cigar and lights it. He is 
glad to do so. Perhaps the fragrant weed may 
sooth his disturbed mind, for it is troubled 
enough. Vy 

The path to Tidemouth by the road is 
rough and unpleasant walking, and before she 
has gone many yards Sadie regrets that she 
has not taken the aid of that strong arm; but 
as Niel does not suggest helping her she will 
not make a sign herself. 

The silence between them grows so Oppres- 
sive at hast that Niel forces himself to break 
‘t. He makes some commonplace remark 
about the beanty of the night. Sadie answers 
him in the same tone, and then once again 
hey relapse into silence. \ 

" he me has risen, and is shining on the 
peaceful sea, leaving a long silver trail across 
the faintly moving waves, and vanishing into 
the dim grey shadows of the horison. Bee 7 
Philip are a long way on ahead, almost out o 
sight, and the other two are alone. iy 

Niel has slackened his steps to suit Sadie’s 
somewhat feeble ones. He longs to draw her 
slender hand through his arm and tell her to 
lean all her weight on him; but he cannos 
summon up courage to do it. There is some- 
thing strange about her to-night ; she has never 
seemed like this to him before. 

Sadie looks wearily at the long road that, te 
her eyes, annears to get longer instead o 
shorter, and she wishes that she were back ati 
the inn, or that Niel would go on and leave 
her alone. A curious feeling is in her throat. 
and tears are dangerously near her eyes. Niet 
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notices that she-is droopitig more and more at 
each step, and he is just going to end the 
matter by simply taking her arm in his, when 
Sadie brings things to a climax by suddenly 
tripping, and before he can save her, falling on 
the ground. 

“ My dar—Sadie, you are not-hurt?” he ex 


claims, In ah agony’ of fear, as he*raises ‘her: 


with gentle care. die, shaken, nervous, tited 
ont, leans against him, and trembles all over. 


he cannot ‘control her voice to speak, and the® 


two feats are stealing down. her cheeks. 


* ow are not- hurt? For Heaven’s sake, tell- 


we, dear!” Niel, aaks again, ~huekily. 
' She shakes’ her head, and bending down his 


own, he sees the tears glistenimy../ His heart is - 


filled with unspeakable-fenderhess and’ great 
love fer‘this frail, flower-Hke girl. He forgets 
all his disappointment andwteute;pain, and for 
one moment he realises that heise holdisg her 
m his arms+that she is higfar that-brief time. 
You are sure?” he asks, a thind.time, with 
@ glance wp and down, thinking-whatche shall 
do if she cannot walk. ; sey 
“Quitej” Sadie murmurs, : faintly) Only— 
only tired, and adittle frightened.” +59.) 


them is a bit af bedken wall): 


and he draws. ber up to this, and\makes:her 
sit down. : 
“Now we: will bave a long rest!” he says, 
cheerily. net 
.But though he says this he does not offer to 
sit.dewn himself, only stands looking! at her 
bent Ahead. oh 


Sadie pulls! the white fleecy. shawl closer 


wound her. She is nove too warm now, and bhe | 


misses the sense of protection and comfort that 
came to her as she stood for that moment in his 
«strong arms. . 

By-and-by she moves her face; ~ 

“ {—1 wish you would go on, Mr.’ Gwynne.” 

““What! and leave you here?” he answers, 
quietly. 

“T—I am not afraid,” Sadie falters. 

He makes no reply, but, folding his arms, 
takes a few turna up and down in front of her. 

“No,” he says once, as she rises to go, “ we 
bave lots of time. "It is not ten o'clock, and IT 
expect that Bee will scarcely have reached the 
gnn yet.” 

f He. walks for ariother few moments. 

~ I shall not forgive myself in @ hurry,” he 
sigs abruptly, coming to another stop; * there 
must be no more of these long walks just yet.” 

“You are tof to blame,” Sudlie manages to 
answer; faintly. ° ““I—I would come.” 

Niel goes away a few steps, and stands look- 
ing out over the sea. His'facé' is grave ahd 
pained. ; 

‘He is thinking of her,” Sadie says to her- 
sclf. “ST pity’ him; yes—yes, I pity him, for 
he must love her so.” ; 

The rest is dding het good, and the féw tears 
she has shed have been even more beneficial. 
Still her heart is strangely’ sad; with a heavy 
sensation that seems new t6 her-not part of 
the old trouble. so a 

“Mr. G 
Niel gomes—“T am’ quite better now.”. 

“I wish I could think so,” Niel replies,. with 
% famt smile. 
father to her facts when 
‘were as well as could be imagined.” 

Sadie lifts ber lovely eyes to -hig inquiringly. 

“ Bat she is eager,:that- it all; aa forgive. 
her 1 gathered, though, that.a:new doctor 


had come to prescribe for you—-do you the best. 


good. of-all.” ‘ 

“A new doctor!” Sadie.rcepeats, -wender- 
ingly. ; 

iél checks a sigh, 

“T mean your happiness, dear” 

Sadie is still looking up at hin. } ; 

“What happiness -has. come to me?.”..she 
murniurs, almost indistinctly. 


Niel’s heart stands still: , What if he has |) 


Ween’ mistaken. > ‘ A 
“mean,” be hurries on, agitatedly,,‘ithat 

Philip’ Brewer has——” fa hon. tidaey 
Sadie stops him was a wave, of her hand. 


“Mr. Brewer is miy friend-—nothing moro,” 


wynne,” she calls, ‘gaitly and, as }, 


“ Bee's, wishes. have been | 
6 wrote me you, 


“He dots not love you? You—do not— ” 
but Niel got no farther. 

Sadie’s $ are trembling,: and her heart 
is thrilling wildly. - 

“We—we must go on,” she snys, rising, and 
met a step from him. ._ 

Niel can as yet starcely realise the blessed 
truth that he has beer mistaken,’ that Sadie is 
‘still free ‘to be loved by him. 

Free! Ah but is she? °° 


-longer deny his love. He feels he must know 


eager, passionate hope crowding ‘in its place. © 
‘ Sadie?” he ayer iis hc, ad Leo his 
emotion. “Wait, 1 wish to speak to you!” 
The girl turns, and sees‘his face transtigured 
by his love into almost beauty. Some inde- 


throb of bliss in her heart, a delicious sense of 
new-found happiness'and peace steal into ‘her 
brain ; ‘and thon-thea she suddenly realises 
that itis love, that ‘Niel. loves her, and that 
she, through all these weary, dreadful weeks, 
has been drifting sléwly’and surély to the same 
ead; that his® ss, ‘his tendernéss, ‘his 
goodness, have"by foreé of contrast with that 
other’s cruelty; been gradually riveted in he? 
heart by bonds that until now she has not 
known were. so strong. ee 
Yes! . Potens ‘momertt she revels in the 
ecstasy of Mera’ comes to her; then Bee's 
words. come back to her}‘and she remembers 
that the datk'shadows ofthe past cling to the 
wings of her happiness. that instant she 
shivers, and then Niel bas caught her in his 
arms, _ > eR Neti iat, 
“Sadie, T see you understand, and you know 
there is no hope for me. Oh! my darling— 
my darling, if 2 could Have been; let me hold 
you once in my arms before I release you for 
ever. I am too late—too late, Sadie. Will 
you give me one kiss, dear? He will forgive 
you when--——” . ; 
Sadie clings to him; he thas been watching 
her face, and as he sees the subtle change come 
over it as she thinks of the past. He miscon- 
strues it to mean bitter, disappointment to him. 
“Niel,” she whispers,, “What do you 
mean?” i , 
“T mean that, L love: you. better, than life; 
but that you \¢an give, me no hope, that 
another has the right. Merciful Heaven! Sadie, 


think. what it Means b me! . 

She has lifted her) face te him once more, 
and is looking him inthe eyes. __ 

“ Niel, there is no other now!” -..,, 

“No,” he repeats, huskily.,.. “ Thengyou have 
‘been wronged; your trouble has been this. 
“Yes, my trouble has been this! Niel, listen 
ito me. I--] have-been nearly dragged down 
(to death by him! He—oh! I cannot tell you, 
41 cannot tell you!” 
| “That any man should dare’to, live and 
I break your heart,” be says, in a curiogsly set 
fashion. “ Give meshis name; he shall render 
, an. account of thjs—to.me! * 

Sadie’s hands cling to his arm. 

“ Niel, 
)“* There is no need'> hes dead 1” 
;  “Deadt” i thet Ys) 
| Niel clasps her two hands in his. 
| “Qh! my poor Sadie, how blind.I have been 
| not to see-you suffering, how cruel not to 
i minister to it! . Deadl—and, he wronged you, 
Sadie; he treated:you badly.” : 

“ Yes,” she breathes,. tremb at, .the 
memory of her last meeting with Jack, and 


his heartless treatment,, “he nearly broke my 


, heart.”” : : ‘ r 
; Niel grinds his;teeth. ...,, aut 
1. “Qh! that I had known!” heveries,» 


‘me all.>\¢ You : loved’ her. so ‘well--that, girl, 
Niel.” ‘ i cme db iin 
“Loved, yes ; but uot her, I loved an ideal, 


-eyes, and when’ I knew. Sybil to be, whas,ghe 
was, she died from my MeMOFY.)) y ym yy oe 
“ Then—thenS have been wrong-—- " 1; 





The moment has: conte When he can no | Te 


all, and at once ; constraint’ is vanishing, ‘and’ 


scribable influence strrotmds her; she feels a | ~ 


am Lagain mistaken?.No, don’t speak hastily ;-!; 


dear,”, she murmurs, ..falteringly, |), 


“Did you think I could give one thought to 
her while I was with you? Oh! Sadie, if you 
knew how impossible that is! But tell mo 
more-—-let me be your friend—if—if T—~.” 

He stops, and Sadie colours faintly, then 
bends her head 


. “IT - cannot listen to your ‘love, tilt! you 

‘know all, and——” © pees 

“FE ask to know nothing!” the cries} “if 
Good heavens, if sych were 


a pause, while h 
er Tee Posi ell inact th ery the 
not Ipt, you tell me of the past. ® : 
past "teaight, my darling 5: we «have both 
Me Sa rie, lye aly it 

“ 2” ie w * ' “ you ly ore 
me and yet know nothing?” 

Joh a answers, smiling down: at- hers" 
“L-only want:to know one thing, i 

And Sadie’s answer is s0 low and faint that 
he has to stoop to catch it; -themuhisAipy seek 
hers again, and the sound of the vamp 
sounds in their ears a harmonious melody to 
their happiness. ae 

They are aroused suddenly by the sound of 
yoices. 

“It is Bee,” Sadies cries, shyly, and she 
blushes deeply, drawing herself from his arms. 

“Well,” says Niel, audaciously, clasping her 
still tighter, “ what of it? 

“She will—I mean—oh! Niel, dear; Jet me 
go, lease.” Kies th ia" I will” 

“Give me one en, ill.” 

Sadie lifts har sweet lips ta hie—those lips 
that he has longed to touch with such_a, hope- 
.less, despairin, longing. _ atin 

“Ah! my darling!’ be, says, ‘pasdignately 
and ‘earnestly ;, “my own.sweet, love, may 
| Heaven bless you and protect you always.” 
. And then he draws her hand through his 
arm, and they are walking slowly gud sedately 
along the rough path when Bee, and Philip 
Brewer turn the corner and come upon them. 
' “We thought you, were lost!” Bee declares, 
brightly, “or Sadie had broken down 
altogether.” ‘a 4 40s Bided a 

“She was very tired, an‘ been anne : 
‘Niel: “answer, quickly; trying, te keep his 
‘absurd fez See ringing in his voite” 
+ Sadie chi os ® little. ' Resting! 
ab !* indeed, that’ she ‘has. “Who but herself 
‘can tell the: exqnisite relief and piness of 
‘resting in “his'arms, close to, his strong, brave 


“T am not tired now,” is dll she says, but 
there is stich a subtle change in ‘her tones that 
both Philip and Bee notice it. 

“Can it be -——?” thinks the pretty, little 
iwidow, with a flutter of excitement, and Philip 
{Brewer feels a ‘sudden’ thrill of pleasure. 
| -¢Ef these two come ¢ er?’ “he said to 
(himself, “it will be the first step to my far-of 
iness, for I’ could néver ‘touch happiness 

@ IL knew this girl was miserable. She must 

Hove: im; Niel Gwyhne is the sort. of mau 4 
igood- woman, such as shevis, ntust'love, [i ws 
‘not the real love she gave to Jack. oe git 
a bandsome 


“ But you, too, have suffered. Bee has toldi)\sentiment was awakened ; he was 


lyoung fellow, a perfect hero to & edhool-itl, 
lbut when she found him out, asi find him out 


‘| \ghe did, -all that died away, and she is:all the 
a -womat that didinot exist, that I.despaired. of, peta y 


‘secing till I met you. ‘The truth opened my, 


imore Teadly to love deeply and truly for ber one 
twretehed dence2> eile Atte wrt ; 
} Which: si Mr. Brewer-to-be not entirely 
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> -@ merry party in the moon-'| t> the girl, she goes on; “ but I will not scold 

















light. : 1 
; ou, Bee, for I am too happy—yes, much too Societ 
ager refuses to let them run on-and fetch happy, to think or say an ‘unkind thing to- y 






_Attnover the King ‘and Queen will from 















































“Tecan walk quite well,” mer : 
laugh that sounds 4 yn ag "la tee th @ |... Then they sit down by the. open window, | time to time pay short visits to Sandringham: 
you *1-I would much rather walk!” ur ears. | and holding each other’s hands gaze over the | or Windsor, they will never be for long absent 
rc ‘Aud Niel = ny Saar ga lovely moonlit sea in silence. ‘ from town, as there is so very faa. 3 ean 
“if slipped Gicnaih dis ean so tight that h L Bee. is watching  Sadie’s ‘face, across which | done and arranged for in preparation for the 
were most hurts her. He understands her; he ie ~ Ed with eee flit, making it more | Coronation, and the latest idea is that, in 
happy. with him, and her fatigue i btu with cach new and gentle expression, spite of contrary rumours, the King will not. 


P tigue is gone. bui suddenly the ¢ mn. | spit tr 
ell, I don’t know. what anybody elss can | 4 4004 fear, of dread, comes pent goes, aud | visit’ the Riviera. 


am do, but I caneat some supper!” cries Bee, as F 5 : , 
; in sight : Neri ath . “Bee,” Sadie says, tightening her cla _ Now that the Court has come out of mourn- 
an dey pea this there 4 > verth-araacowr anal her, new sister's hand, " on I tbe happy, 1 Aha ing, the Lord Chamberlain's office has, been 
Bee-and Philip passin through the low. old will it last? Iam so frightened, so fearful that | VeTy. much exercised in spirit over various 
“1 fashioned door hae and Sadis looks on’ing | S2mething, will come to crush’ it all—that 1 | questions of dress. The King is very par- 
Niel’s face half wistfully half shy) up, into | am only given this taste af peace and delight to | ticular, and objects if one coat has one nwre 
iden “Niel,” she sa ; “y y- torment me more when it is gone, I” button on it than another. He looks personally 
bart think of what lead oe L + ape you to “Why, you silly child, what should come? into all these matters; and it will be intet- 
ore to tell you all my miserable stor, amready You are nervous and tired with'‘your Jong walk. | esting to see whether the Windsor uniform 
vie “ ‘And I refuse to bear it,” Nar? and———" | Wait till the morning comes, Miss Sadie, and | will survive among so many other changes. 
dyes clasping her two hands in bis one ins fo ag you won't ask these sort of questions. Listen, | One would think it possible to get a dress less 
de cosang than ths other ; “for I know it would | “2°% i8 Neitealling! Give me a kiss, darling; | like a bank porter’s! 
“ give | rou pain, my ing, would it not?” Tout Paul ay a don’t look so solemn ; Tue first Court in March will be a very 
j ares, ® aler. ' ‘ 4 : uiet one as so many people of highest posi 
be 7 2 es,” she answers, hurriedly, as the And then, as they go slowly downstairs, Bee tion are compelled to take the opportunity of 
oth memory of all she thas endured comes back to yan ides pretty air of consequence, these making their first obeisance to the new hme 
ag her. “It would. give me pain’; still: “Wiel, | 9? %.Swisourne ; — and Queen. Those who have been deharret ‘3 
we dear, I am ready to bear that to——” ' : Wenn is hove land to-day, by ill-health from attending for years will 23 
He mater rupts her once more. ” Love, shall ew one. or stay? make a special effort for this great occasion, LA # 
ty eke te 5 pinwig hee = will not not ait or nee a rene people, owing * Cf wate ake 
i great ; owe ow to dall upon ‘our of ® many © wind and way, will be unable to go to any of the Courts this the 
Gi aoe just now, Sadie ; 50 we We te it el rae season the question has arisen whether they : i ; 
at ney te to-night, and, please Heaven, . Where shall we go? TY must send in their names all the same. it ed 
ek a BL pn i-wnigh ed inget it shcetetee' ®. Our tand wind is the breath is understood Gap thsie Majesties do not in Seems 
, : : » that will not ve Of sorrows kissed to death, tend to encourage the presence of young girls a} 
to difficult,” the girl says, with strong emotion, And that were. at these functions, which are purely formal. 5 i ; 
and then she loosens her hands from his and 4 om Heat 4.8 rose, They will probably all only be asked to attend es 
wah pA . x ? Ana love lihows Saag once, that is upon their presentation, and not eet t 
. the % cal 4 ara wy ar pad a caters We are in Jove's hand to-day. again until theit marriage. £ 1 vt 
mise ee ee “ And being in love's hand,” she sa 8, at the Onty ; of the improvements of Buck- es ae 
8 prey See raat: and there Socumns end, “don't you think we may as well try and ingham i... will be Gnished sn time for the as / 
* "Sadie. ‘hesitates : ig 5 pe 2 Melo rtf get rid of all sorts of gloomy thoughts, eh? | festivities this year. The decorations of the es 4 
. sndden ecstasy of joy she has foeadvee pal Oh! you must not laugh at-me, Sadie; I am | great ballroom Will not be ready before next coe. | 
oy ‘ rgotten Bee, | the most sentiméntal person in the world, as | season. They will be pure Empire in style LHe, 


and now she has\to tell her secret; and she 
» wonders, hurriedly and vaguely, if Bee will 


by this time I should. think you had found | and very beautiful, the cost of the alterations nee 
mind, for ‘she knows what the bond i¢ that} 


being no less than twenty thousand pounds. i 2) 


bind : |. And, "having come to the supper-room, with hese 
ee ae eh ieee cat Sater vogether. But she these Temarks, Bee “cee up to her brother, My dlenbare Stovlina a a ae _ mm r 
; ” Hi her footstep Bee turns and’ flies e be - — mi ietly inde ith I) staff of iy 
‘izes : “Mr. Brewer will forgive me, I am sure,” | Very quietly indeed, with a very sma de 
“Bae a Che ae rypr stated ie | she says, as she wipes away two tears, and sergeants and. cply. » ited corsage be bao hea e 
“am T night? “Isn't there somieths ing rong | {pS Found with # smile. =. Set ore Tore eae wide and not ye 
to tell me? Yes, TS I know there Je aha do PP en ee Tg a eu peram: 7 ph oa: ioead bapereaas corte of ‘their | ¢s- 
| : e rer e i to Sadie—words that come | one © e < ' 
| atch al oem I think I can guess what it is _ his heart—looks round at her, and feels a | tablishment heb the sagen Mabon Byte cen : 
Sadie: : / 8 d ‘strange desire to wipe i vements are to vand. rene ae? ae 
pags eA sere earnestly into the pretty’ little tekra, not only now, but aoe a Sis an interesting fact that the Grand e 
» her own tinged with a lovely touch -of red To be continued next week. Duchess of MecklenburgStaelitz will be aN 


~* Andand do you mind; Bee?” she ashe” Minh . ) ia coming Coronation, and will 

Bee gives her'a*hug’that nearly: chokes her. | (7,4! *ory commenced in No. 2021. Back | present at this coming Coronetion, 5 

“ Mind-darling f” * | nwmbers can be obtained through . | sit in the same place as she did on the oc 
he. f ; ene ee pod of Queen PVictoria’a accession. Ae @ 2 


bow could I? Don't I Bere at en oF egent.) 





heart after Niel? (And now I must love you as. or wae gy ama ret se oe cman tea Ses 3 
—t as him, because you will belong te him ADVICE TO LOVERS. Pm yb mag 4 Peineone Augusta of a 
= my sister. Oh! Sadie, Lam so glad, so |). Avoid: the girl who openly boasts that she | Gambridve ere 
Te very sled, ome t ipteeted Niel’s secret, oh! |:does not like children, and cannot bear the il ht 
I’ know he has. been sight of babies, because, if she means what Og 





pea sg, 

yom trie dnd she says, she cannot be a nice woman, and if 
, + and returns the che thes nate te feslnccro, A. flirt is not to Gems 
“ But,’ Bee Al GAR EP: Ea despised, for she is not actuated by evi! Fal at ; - 
| " ;” she says; with some hesitation, | motives, as is a coquette, but is pend the Worx is eo _ one Pipette om Sacer 
RA speak like this when.we:were on'| worse for her harmless love of admiration, | 4 miseries that ever be oo 
the sands after ‘dinner, .You told me.that—| and has no desire to, borically spoak- | Work which one interids to get done. 

é i blood, Pressure from without shows the. calibre ; 









that Niel was fretting over-— ed ¢ 
Pye 01 Ae nell nay finish a, coally 3) + ” oR panera toed, tut satecty. to within, just as be Pim ah eopencw weight ra i 
think ; r now. t Beware i invari roduces diamo rom dust of carbon. oi % 
a a parte very clever diplomatist, Sadie?” her en fe a + lok Po iste “4 & raid ? Tue. history of many 2 woman’s tragedy pede 
“y ey oneind || do. atl that her mother has taught. her, the | could be summed up by the man’s cry of weak- aoe 
bit of jeab nc dey! “wee with q little ah x poe ad says” is often a term of aggra- | ness, “I need you. Stand by me!” de 
- Did my a that on purpose, Bee?” naatien eek yeed a rather Society is like any oe — vg wath ave ie 
pees yotoe is full of incredulity. Choose @ sympathetic girl, one who will | Ivette lealee ent Whole lives.cn i i i 
contesses a yer 4 ’ ri p ri a 
“s did y rejoice at your ys and weep at your sor- Somn of the idols worshipped nowadays carr ie 


*.“ Of course I'did,’ ease : 

the land fay, and Twas detormined to bring'| aunch? Aen’ cele Na: Rapccultiveted not. 0'| 4. reached without the aid'ot a step inden. 
to @crigis, at once and. without any | swoetness and sympathy. Choose an intetli-'| | No man is living as God means that he 

er delay, and I must say,” observes the ent, »but not an over-intelligeut woman, for | Should who is not living to help others. live. 

to my 2 che Tu _ I take great credit lip aipoakintion woman i mero for admira- SuRMOUNTED difficulties not only teach, but 

“ You are a wieisd iw. lias tion rather than love. Not the bumptions | hearten us in our future struggles. 
With a has 0 tek thee, por at lt and loud-voiced woman, for, she is a horror; THE poorest man may give as much as the 
? 4 g nor the coquette, for she is a terror. Tichest, if he will give all he can. 
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SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 
Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
rietor of all the fair domain of Redwoode, has been 
eft a widow a year or more previous to the opening of 
uhe —. Lord Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
: wish that on the decease of his wife the estates should 
pass to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
doubted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 
‘ir, Forsythe was musing Over many things, and 
wondering what would happen to him should his aunt 
marry again. Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
ivedwoode ‘tells him the story of herearly life. Secretly 
warried when quite a girl, in order not to arouse the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day when it was necessary to tell all,“and 
the scene that followed caused Tiady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks. On 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
‘herself a widow and a mother. 

Sir Richard Haughton, although but twenty-seven, 
‘aas lost all joy in life through an unhappy marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wife, Margaret 
Sorel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs.an inter- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 

orgiveness, Margaret fails to rekindle the old love, and 
swears thut no other woman shall ever become his wife. 

Now Lady Redwocde’s brother is dead; and as an act 
of reparation has sent all the necessary proofs of her first 
‘narriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
lies with him. The two girls are coming Engiand, 
and it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
4wo is her daughter. After a little hesitation in com- 
ing to 80 momentous a decision, the choice falls on 
Cecile, who at once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
Hellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
ayah., Cecile’s relationship is proclaimed to the 
assembled household; and to Hellice, who watches 
this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes a feeling of loneliness, and she turns unobserved 
iuto the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
trees. Itis thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
‘6on, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 

iis lost to view. “I mast see her again,” he says, 
Pn teas and whatever she is I recognise ber as my 


CHAPTER XXII.-—(Continued.) 


} ADY Redwoode was quite uncon- 

scious of the little scene, and did 

not even observe Mr. Forsythe, as 

he also arose and carelessly entered 

@ the conservatory. As he expected, 

he found it deserted. The garden door was 

open, and he looked from it, bebolding two 

cloaked figures flitting across the garden and 
making for the wood enclosing it. 

“Cecile and her ayah,” he thought, in sur- 
prise. ‘They are going to the Acacia Walk. 
What can be the meaning of their desire for 
secrecy? Perhaps they have some little secret 
in hand which it may benefit me to discover.” 

Acting on this thought, he waited until they 
had gained the shadow of the wall, and then 
bs followed their steps, the shrubbery screen- 
ing him from the eyes of any wandering ser- 
vant. He gained the Acacia Walk, and crept 
wong in its shadow, until he was very near 
Cecile and beyond the view of her sentinel. 

Cecile paused a moment a few yards from 
him, and he could hear her murmur— 

“He has not come! What can be the 
meaning of his absence?” 

The words were hardly uttered when a tall, 
almost gigantic figure, appeared from the 
shadow behind the girl, coming into her view 
with sudden abruptness. 

Cecile uttered a slight shriek. 

“ How you startled me!” she said, peevishly, 
“You make quite a dramatic appearance!” 

“You must have a bad conscience, Cecile,” 
Janghed Mr. Darcy Anchester, putting one 
arm around her and drawing her to his breast. 

The girl impatiently freed herself, and ex- 
claimed, imperiously— 

“No endearments bétween us, Darcy. I 
will not submit io the miserable mockery of 
them. There is no longer even the pretence 
of love between us. I came to meet you here 
the other evening full of love and ardour, be- 
Vieving that affection for me brought you 
hither from India. But when you avowed to 
me the truth that not love but ambition had 
Srought you here-—that you desired to make 
mae yeur stepping-stone to wealth and position 





—and that you had no right to the noble name 
‘ou bear—my love was turned to hatred— 
hatred the most bitter and imtense!” 

She the last words hissingly, and 
Andrew Forsythe, from his friendly shadows, 
ae be ee pr them. a a 

“ Weill, ile,” responded Mr. Anchester, 
gaily, “it makes no difference whether the 
motive be fear or hate, so long as you are my 
slave. I’ve a hard and tight bit between nae 
tecth, my little beauty, and I have no fears 
that your puny efforts can effect your freedom. 
be are in my power, Cecile—remember 
t ! ” 

The girl drew her cloak closer under her 
chin, and her teeth chattered strangely for 
such a warm summer evening. 

“Well,” dhe said, in a su 
do you want of me now?” 

“} have made up my mind to hasten our 
marriage, Cecile,” was the careless er: ot | 
received a letter from my father to-day, and 
he tells me to come to his place and he will 
see what he can do for me. He hints at a 
handsome provision, and you may be sure that 
I shall reject nothing thet will add to my in- 
come. I may be absent a montli. He has m- 
vited me for that period, and I am to pass for 
the son of a friend in India. At the end of a 
month, then, I shall return to claim you as 
my wife!” 

“Lady Redwoode will never consent to such 
a@ marriage!” said Cecile, desperately. 

“You must convince her that your happi- 
ness depends upon it,” replied Mr. Anchester, 
coolly. “ Tell you cannot do without me. 
If she remains deaf to your pleadings, we 
must make a stolen marriage! ‘There is no 
escape for you, Cecile.” 

e girl did not plead for a respite, for she 
knew pleadings would be useless. Her fea 
tures became set in a hard expression, and her 
eyes sparkled strangely, as if, were the 
opportunity given her, she would free herself 
from Mr. Anchester’s power at once and for 
ever by a blow=that would deprive him of 
life. 

“Tt is settled, then?’ said Mr. Anchester. 

Cecile bowed her head in silence. 

“Now tell me how affairs go on at Red- 
woode!” said her promised husband, jovially. 
“ Does her Ladyship dote on her golden-haired 
daughter? Does Heilice play poor Cinder- 
ella? I shail have to look after our pretty 
Hellice when I become master of Redwoode.” 

“Hellice has gone away,” returned Cecile, 
in a cold, hard tone, that was strangely mo- 
tallic. : 

“Gone away? Where, if I may ask?” and 
Mr. Anchester looked incredulous. 

“JT don’t know where. She tried to poison 
mamma last night, and so she has been sent 
away in disgrace. She crept into mamma’s 
room, and would have killed ther if I had not 
followed and rescued my dear mother! ° 

“A fine story!” sneered Mr. Anchester. 
“So Hellice tried to ‘poison mamma, did 
she? I suppose you are the chief witness 
against her?’ 

“T am!” said Cecile, defiantly. 

“T thought so,” said her betrothed, quietly. 
“T like your-spirit, Cecile. You had but to 
determine that your rival should be dismissed 
in disgrace, and lo! it is accomplished! Of 
course, [ understand the whole matter. I sup- 
pose that Lady Redwoode regards Hellice 
with proper horror, and will never leave her 
a penny to bless herself with, as the saying 
goes?” | a 

“Never!” sajd Cecile, energetically. 

“Very good. You are exceedingly clever, 
Cecile, but beware about trying your clever- 
ness against me. I am on my guard!” de- 
elared Mr. Anchester, warningly. “TI don't 
doubt but you are fertile in resources, but you 
must work with me, not ‘against me!  Re- 
member that I heard the three several com- 


ued tone, “ what 





_—e 
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munications of the dying Mr. Gliutwick to 
you, Renee, and Hellice! 

Cecile shuddered and faltered a denial of 
any designs against Mr. Anchester, whom she 

rot herself willing to marry at the time 

” said Mr. Anchester, with a 

“T shall come to Redwoode 
one month from to-day. I shall not meet you 
secretly, but inquire for you at the mansion. 
You will introduce me to Lady Redwoode 
as your friend. If’she refuses to smile upon 
my suit, we must run se together and he 
married somewhere else. emember, I hold 
your fate in my hands!” 

With these words he glided away as sud- 
denly as he had appeared, leaving the girl 
stupefied and overwhelmed at his declarations, 
She wrung her hands in dismay at the fate 
before her, and trembled im anticipation of 
absolute ruin. 

“Tf he were only dead!” she cried aloud. 

“Tam on the brink of an awful gulf! Who 
can save me? Qh, for a friend to help me!” 

Again she wrung her hands, and a voice 
arose in a wail that rang through the wood, 
startling the birds, and frightening Renee into 
a@ paroxysm of fear. 

The cry had scarcely died away when she 
felt a heavy thand on her shoulder. With a 
shriek, she sprang aside, and found herself 
face to face with Andrew Forsythe, whose 
countenance shone with an evil triumphant 
meaning. She comprehended, in one brief in- 
stant that he had overheard her interview with 
Mr. Anchester, that the toils she had so skil- 
fully woven were discovered, that instead of 
one enemy she had two, and, with one wild 
moan, the guilty creature sank into » swoon 
at his feet. 


—_- 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mr. Forsythe stooped and raised the pros- 
trate figure of Cecile from its position on the 
nd at his feet, and bore it to a wooden 
net near at hand, one of a row that lined 
the walk at intervals. He had scarcely ac- 
complished this task, and had not yet made 
an attempt towards the recovery of the 
maiden from her swoon, when the ayah came 
running up, breathless and frightened, push- 
ing him aside as if he had been a meddlesome 
child. She bent over her ge murmuring 
words in Hindostanee, which of course Mr 
Forsythe failed to comprehend, chafed the 
small, lifeless hands, kissed the pallid brow in 
a distracted sort of way, and finally, as she 
grew calmer, she drew from her pocket a tiny 
jewelled: vinaigrette, which she held to the 
nostrils of her young mistress. The pungent 
salts it contained, added to Renee’s previous 
exertions, quickened the returning conscious- 
ness of Cecile ; she moved slightly and uttered 
a low, faint moan of terror. 

Mr. Forsythe retreated a few steps, watched 
the scene with folded arms and with 4 
strange smile on his sinister countenance. 

“My darling, my sweet one!” said Renee, 
softly, in the musical accents of her native 
tongue. “Look up and tell me who has dared 
to whiten the cheek Renee loves so well— 
who has dared to frighten my blue-eyed 
birdling into the semblance of the dead?” 

The voice and the words completed Cecile’s 
restoration to consciousness. She opened her 
eyes and lifted her head from her attendants 
bosom, looking around her with a wild aod 
frightened gaze. K 

“Where is he, Renee?” she asked. “45 
he not here? Was it all a dream?” 

“Who my darling?-- Darcy——” 

“Hush, Renee! Is not Mr. 
here?” 

“He is!” said Mr. Forsythe, answering 
for himself, as he stepped out of the friendly 
shadows that had enwrapped him. |. 

Cecile uttered a faint scream, and cling 
convulsively to her attendant, who turnec 
upon the intruder a glance full of anger and 


Forsythe 


menace. 
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“Pardon my abruptness, Miss Cecile,” said 
Mr. Forsythe, with an excess of politeness. 
“f had no intention of giving an unpleasant 
termination to your evening's stroll. Far be 
it from me to injure one hair of your head,” 
and his voice grew singularly impressive. 
“Do not treat me as your enemy, for I am 
your friend—your best and only reliable 
friend !” 

His tone gave a meaning to Lis words that 
went far to reassure Cecile. With a return 
of her usual courage, she withdrew herself 
entirely from the ayah’s embrace, and said, 
with a forced smile— 

“You will think me very weak, Mr. For- 
eythe to faint at the sight of you. Probably 
you were as much startled at seeing me as I 
was a you. I must give up my love of 
evening walks. Shall we return to mamma?” 

She looked at him furtively and anxiously, 
as if trying to discover from his face whether 
he had witnessed her interview with Darcy 
Anchester. But Mr. Forsythe’s countenance 
was as expressionless as unchiselled stone. 

“Tf you wish we will return to Lady Red- 
woode,” he answered, quietly. “But your 

t agitated appearance would alarm her, 

fear. Take my arm, Miss Cecile, and let us 

walk up and down the avenue together until 
you are yourself again.” 

There was a tone of command underlying 
his invitation which Cecile was quick to per- 
ceive. With a faint shudder, and possibly a 
deepening paleness, she assented, and arose, 
taking his proffered arm. 

“My daring!” said the Hindoo. anxiously 
thr fepitening you vo Mc. Foret cog 

ri you so Mr. oug, 

to take you tothe house. The night air——” 

answered this remonstrafice by a 

look which had the effect of quieting her 

nurse better than words could have done. 

— woman bowed her Bye ped ov 

er earrings tinkling like fairy » but it 

was easy to see that though she was silenced 
she was not satisfied. 

“Go back to the end of the walk,” said 
Cecile, pléasantly, and with no outward in- 
dication of the trouble that lay heavy and 
rankling’ at her heart. “You can warn us of 
any approach. Go!” 

Renee obeyed without a word. Cecile leaned 
more heavily upon Mr. Forsythe’s arm, and 
permitted him to lead her up and down the 
Acacia Walk slowly, and for some moments 
iz silence. The young man was the first to 
“What a remarkable influence you possess 
over that ayab of yours!” he said, carelessly, 
his glance resting upon the figure of the Hin- 
doo, as she stood like a statue at the end of 
the walk, dividing her attention equally be- 
tween her duties as sentinel and the young 
couple, whose present movements were half a 
mystery to her. “I never saw anything like 
her devotion to you. It is a remarkable freak 
in nature, is it not, that impelled her to 
prefer her fairshaired nurseling to her own 
grandchild, who is, as I may say, a part of 
herself? When I see her hovering about you 
it reminds me of Una and her lion. This 
Hindoo is only a half-tamed tigress, but you 
can lead her with a silken string, Miss Cecile. 
She looked at me a few minmies since as if 
she would rend me with her teeth, and even 
med you Re see that at a word from you she 
Ww y spring upon me in a 
mae deadly 

Yecile looked up, her face strangely white, 
and her eyes glittering like polished steel in 
the dim hght. 

“Is this what you wished to say to me, Mr. 

msythe?” she remarked, in ‘a tone she 
vainly endeavoured to render careless. 

“Not exactly, but it may serve as an intro- 
duction to my remarks,” replied her escort. 
me have wondered air et tor (soe: ann, 

ny granddaughter to new home, 
which will be disagreeable enough, I don't 
doubt. But that Hindoo creature seems to be 
devoid of natural affection, Ail this, how- 





ever, is only wandering from my subject. To | 
come to the point at once, Miss Cecile, 1 must 
inform you I noticed your departure from 
the drawing-room an hour or so since ; that I 
suspected there was something involved in ‘it 
more than was apparent; and that I followed 
you hither in time to witness your very inte- 
resting meeting and interview with Mr. Darcy 
Anchester, if I remember the name rightly!” 

Cecile pressed her hands tightly about his 
arm, but she uttered no cry nor moan. There 
was no weakness in her heart as she listened 
to his assertion. She had expected it. His 
ease and caredessness of manner had not de- 
ecived her, and as she listened to his remarks 
about Renee she had nerved herself to meet 
calmly what she knew must follow. Every 
nerve now in her body was strung to its 
uimost tension. Every faculty of her brain 
was on the alert. Her courage and powers of 
self-possession were fully exerci in this 
trying moment, and she appeared as unmoved 
as if the question under discussion were the 
most trivial one possible. 

Mr. Forsythe was disappointed at her recep- 
tion of his statement. After her recent dis- 
plays of weakness he had expected to be 
treated to an exhibition of shrieks, moans, and 
tears. His respect for Cecile arose to a higher 
pitch, and he began to think that she would 
eo no mean antagonist, if she were reso- 
utely to oppose her strength to his. 

“Well?” said the girl, inquiringly. 

Mr. Forsythe was momentarily abashed at 
her coolness, but it did not require a long 
time to restore to him his feeling of supre- 


ee The tleman is your lover, I suppose, 
who has followed you an India?” he said, 
quietly. “He called himself Anchester, and 
spoke of the marquis as his father. The eldest 
son of the marquis is younger than this man, 
and is at Oxford. I saw his name in the paper 
the other day as having been the winner in a 
hoat-race. This lover of yours, then, is an 
adventurer, the nameless son of a dissolute 
peer, and he would make of you the ladder by 
which he hopes to climb to wealth and a social 
position! A pretty p amme, truly, but one 
from which I should think the fastidious and 
equally ambitious Miss Cecile Avon would 
sbrink in horror!”’ 

“T do not shrink from a union with him!” 
declared Cecile, involuntarily. “I hate him! I 
loathe him!” 

“T do not wonder at your hatred of him,” 
said Mr. Forsythe, sympathisingly. “No young 
lady, it seems to me, could think for a moment 
with pleasure of allying herself to such a man. 
But to one so ambitious as you—one who 
scruples at nothing to obtain a high position, 
or to remove a dangerous rival from her path 
-—it must be hideous torture even to think of 
marrying him!” 

“I do not understand your allusions, Mr. 
Forsythe,” said Cecile, trembling in spite of 
herself. 

“Do you not?’ inquired Mr. Forsythe, 
blandly. “Permit me then to enlighten you. 
Will it not be enough for me to say that I 
haye not been blind to your career at Red- 
woode—that I have been cognisant of all your 
pretty arts to win Lady Redwoode’s love and 
confidence, and to inspire her ladyship with 
distrust of your cousin? Will it be necessary 
for me to declare that I thoroughly compre- 
hend the scene of last night, that I know 
Hellice to be innocent of all guilty imtentions 
towards Lady Redwoode. and that I know you 
to have been the intended secret poisoner of 
the Baroness?” 

“What language is this to me, Lady Red- 
woode’s daughter?” demanded Cecile, with a 
show of just anger. “If I were to repeat vour 
words to mamma she would expel you from 
the house———” 

“But if I were to declare to her ladyship 
that T could offer proofs of my statements, 
what*then?” said Mr. Forsythe, quietly. 
“You told Lady Redwoode that you followed 
Hellice to her room. I was standing on the 








wpper landing and saw you creep into Lady 
iedwoode’s rooms, and more than a minute 
later Hellice followed you. You were calm 
and collected, with a deadly purpose expressed 
in age manner, Hellice was pale, frightened 
and distracted, intent on saving the Baroness 
and you also--the one from death, the other 
from exposure and remorse!” 

Cecile could not find voice to reply. Her 
armour of courage was uot strong enough to 
resist this new and unexpected shock. She 
was overcome, dumfounded, paralysed. 

“I conld say more than that,” resumed Mr. 
Forsythe, with the air of one who feels him- 
self master. “I could say to Lady Redwoode 
that she has been mistaken from the first in 
her estimate of your character; that it is 
Hellice who is noble, truthful, amd good, and 
that you have been jealously working against 
your cousin from the moment of your arrival 
You see. I understand you thoroughly, Cecile 
But to return to Mr. Anchester. You dare 
not defy him as you would like to do. He 
holds you in his power, and can crush you as 
easily as he could crush a shell in his hand. I 
know the secret of his power over you!” 

“You do?” faltered the gir], shrinking from 
him. 

“Yes, Ido. You see now that you are more 
in my power than his-~more at my mercy.” 

The wretched Cecile could scarceiy com 
prehend the changed aspect of affairs. With 
a wild instinct for flight she endeavoured to 
tear herself from Mr. Forsythe’s detaining 
clasp, but he held her fast, smiling at her vain 
struggles. She had not voice enough to calli to 
Renee, of whose hidden casket of deadly drugs 
she thought longlingly at that moment. If 
this new and terrible enemy could only be stilled 
for ever with one of those subtle poisons, she 
thought she could find strength to administer 
it to him herself. 

A sudden thought gave her hope. 

“Why have you told all this to me instead 
of going to Lady Redwoode?” she asked, 
abruptly, turning towards him, and regarding 
him with a haggard face, which looked years 
older than it had looked a minute before. 

“ Because we can be allies,” was the prompt 
response. 

“ Allies! How so?” 

“1 will be frank with you—as frank as your 
uncourtly Mr. Anchester,” replied Mr. For- 
sythe, with a covert sneer. “To work together 
we must thoroughly understand each other. 
I have said that you are ambitious, that you 
will scruple at nothing to make yourself mis- 
tress of Redwoode and the heiress of my 
uncle’s widow. Now I am ambitious too, 
and my ambition bas the same end-to rule 
over the domain of Redwoode. There is more 
justice in my ambition than in yours. I come 
from the line of Redwoode, and my uncle in- 
tended to make me his heir. I do not com- 
plain of my aunt's treatment of me. She 
holped to repair her injustice to me by bringing 
about a marriage between her daughter and 
myself. She is my best and truest friend, and 
I esteem her above all women—except one,” 
he added, under his breath “T Would do 
anything, Cecile, anything that would make 
me. master here. Suppi&e we join our hands 
and interests?” 

“T do not understand you!’ 

“Suppose you become my wife, to speak 
more plainly?” said Mr, Forsythe, quietly. 

“But you do not love me. You love 
Hellice!” 

“You have guessed that secret, then? You 
are right--I do love Hellice. I make no pre- 
tence of loving you, Cecile, nor even of greatly 
admirmg you. But you are clever, with a 
cleverness after my own heart. I like a bold, 
unscrupulous nature like yours. T shall not 
be obliged with you to feign a goodness I do 
not possess. Hellice is too good for me—be- 
sides, she refused me.” 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced im No. 2013. Back 

numbers can be obtained through any News- 


agent.) 
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LOVE WINS THE DAY 
(Concluded from Page 491.) 


In a paroxysm of entreaty, forgetful’ of 
“three dignity and woman’s self-respect— 
forgetful, indeed, of all but her despairing love’ 
—she fi her arms reund bis netk, and 
rested her head on his breast. 

Before he could release himself the con- 
servatory door opened. He caught. a glimpse 
of Muriel Plowden in all gg HA ut 
there was someone else with her, who shut the 
door quickly, as a scared look came into her 
lovely eyes! . 


—--—-——— 


CHAPTER X. ‘ 
ood grag horrified, and intensely dis- 
gusted, but too chivalrous ever to be rough to 
a woman, Basil gently unlocked Emmeline’s 
cli arms, and drew himself away, 

“You ave excited! You don't know what 
you are saying. To-morrow yon will be so 
sorry for this,” he said gently. 

She drew herself up and laughed. 

“My dear Mr. Craven, I only wanted to 
shock you. You are always so dreadfully 
proper. Can you tell me what, became of. a 
gare that I lost?” shaking ‘rom head to. 
oot with inward rage, and ready to die of dis- 
appointment and mortification. 

“It ig here!” drawing it out of his. waist 


She caught hold of it eagerly, and hid it 
somewhere about her dress with the utmost 
celerity. And then she leant against. the wall 
or &@ momert, overcome by her defeat, and 
wondering what there was left her,to hope for. 

Like lightning it flashed across her brain 
that George was dying, or dead. Basil had 
placed himself out of reach, but the General 
was left, ; 

¥es, by cajoliag him into a marriage with 
her she could revenge herself on. Muriel as 
well as on her lover. And with the thought 
came new life and new energy. She raised 
herself, full of her new project, her eyes 
shining with the hope of revenge, and just 
at that moment the long-delayed meon—which 
had favoured the escape of the - burglars, 
and even enabled them to return and fetch 
their ladder—shone full on the perfect beauty 
of Basil Crayen’s face. A dagger seemed to 
strike through her heart, and wjth a gesture 
of despair she hid her own face in her, hands, 
sobbing violently. 

Like most men he hated the. sight, of: tears, 
and felt as if he would do anything to stop 
them, Inyoluntarily, he came a step nearer. 
Her heart throbbed,- for she seemed. to, know 
that words of pity and tenderness were on his 
lips, but as he remembered the soiled glove, 
her strange outburst of passion, and the 
dark. suspicions she had roused in his unsus- 
picious soul, he only whispered—. 

“ Good-night,, and good-bye! I shall pro- 
hably never see you again.” 

heard his. retreating footsteps.on the 
gravel, and, as-they went further and further 
into the darkness of the. night cold despair 
seized on her aching heart. He was gone, and 
she would never look upon his face again. 
Good-bye to her love dream, and welcome 
revenge! 

* + * * 

A lovely autumn morning, cold and crisp, 
with sunshine streaming on red and golden 
leaves, and the grass-wet with the - bygone 
frost. 

Muriel Plowden ai, one time in her life never 
rested her golden head upon her, pillow with- 
out failing asleep at once; but now she had 
got into the habit of tossing fron? side to side 
in wild unrest, and her thoughts were no longer 
the happy thoughts of youth. 

It was early, but she could not stay in bed. 
As she walked she remembered how happy she 
was the day that Emmeline Howard first: 


arrived, how eloquently Basil Craven’s eyes 


had told the love that ‘his lips were afraid: to 


\ 


\ 





utter, and yet from that day forth her happi- 
ness had declined as fast as the sun on a 
winter's day. 

By little degrees. Mr. Craven got into the 
habit of talking. to the new companion instead 
of to the young, old friend ; then followed 

midnight talk, when he dropped the rose, 
tp PE 
gli @ ca of hi ding t 
wretched woman in his arms, which confirmed 
her worst icions, and proved that he 
whom she always considered the soul of 
honour had told her an outrageous lie! And 
yet, with a fathomless sigh, which ought never 
to haye come from such a youthful breast, she 
remembered how good true and noble he 
looked when he said he would scorn to be 
ashamed of the woman he loved, 

Ah! what a puzzle life had become, and 
where would she find the clue? As she came 
to a turn in the path which wound in and out 
amongst some rockery in what was called 
“the rock garden,” a. shabby little boy sud- 
denly darted from behind a branching fern, 
thrust. a dirty scrap of paper into her hand 
and ran off as fast as ‘his legs could take him. 
She was so startled that she uttered a little 
cry, and Andrewes, who was working at a short 
distance, threw down his. rake and ran up to 
see what was the matter. 

“Good gracious, miss, whatever is it?” he 
asked, in surprise, 

“A boy rushed at me from behind there,” 
pointing to the fern. 

“A boy? Sakes alive! Which way did he, 


Tun ! 

Mariel pointed down the path, and the gar- 
dener started in hot pursuit, but he was Tio 
match for the boy, who seemed to have disap- 
peared into the bowels of the earth. - ; 

“Muriel meanwhile opened the paper with 
fingers that scarcely dared to touch it, and 
read these words, indistinctly. scrawled ‘across 
it— 


“Emma, you she fiend. Come and look at: 
the wreck you've made, or by ithe Heaven 
above us I’Jl peach!” é 

There was po signature, no date, and no 
address. Who was this mysterious Emma, 
for whonr she was so persistently mistaken? 
There was something uncanny about it, and 
she burried back to the house, holding the paper 
between her finger and thumb. 

The General was strolling up and down the 
terrace, enjoying his.matutinal cigarette, when, 
he saw his daughter hurrying towards him., 
Instantly the quiet content. went out of his 
face, arid was replaced by,a look-of anxiety. —. 

“ What is it, child?” he asked, hastily, as 
she held up the r in the air. 

When she explained how it. came into, her 
possession his face grew graver still, and ho, 
pulled out his spectacles to. study it. ‘ 

“*Emma, you she fiend!’ Bless my, seul, 
what language to address to a, woman! 
‘Come and see what a wreck you've made.’ 
Does he mean to say that the woman’s in-, 
jured him? ‘or by the Heaven above us. Pll’ 
peach.’ He’s a mean skunk of a fellow to, 


threaten “her, at any rate. This is becoming’ | 
‘too tnuch of a joke, and I really think. I shall 


speak to the police. Uh, Miss Howard, ,are 
you there? I didn’t see yon come out.. What 
do you think of it? A queer:svart, but, good, 
heavens, you are ill? © \juick, Muriel, some: 


‘water.” 


“No, noy°?’m all right,”: ‘said Emmeline,, 
with a sickly smile, “ only my poor head aebes 
as if it would split. Let me look at the 
idiotic thing,” holding out a hand which shook 
asif affected by the palsy. .. 

The General handed it to her, and. watched 
her face as she read it. She,seemed: irritated 
by his scrutiny, and: turned away as if to rest, 
against the balustrade. ; 

“T think it’s only a joke,” she said, seorn- 
fully. “But to the police if you like. 
They will only think you wonderfully cowardly! 
for a soldier !” { 

Crushing the paper in her hand, she walked! 
straight into the ‘house, but. ‘presently called 
out of the window, “ Are you never coming: 





ab 
— 


into breakfast? 
coffee !” 

The General came, in, looking nnusnally 
ponent? for he was ,offended hy Miss 
Howard's rade speech ;.and. Muriel. was silent, 
i she was still puzzling over the .mysteriou: 
“ mma.” 


“Will you pass me back that paper?” hy. 
asked, solemnly. “I mean to preserve it, 
whether I show, it to the police or not.” 

“Did you want it?, Pmsosorry,” exclaimed 
Miss, Howard, Sse, See “TL. threw 
it into the fire, absently, with some old leiters,” 

“I thought you knew that I wanted to keep 
it,” looking round at the grate, where there 


I suppose you like col¢ 







‘|.was no trace of the paper left, and fecling 


intensely annoyed. 

_. ' How 2 of me! Of course you wantei 
it. You said so,-.Can-you ever forgive me’! 

said Miss Howard, as she ran)to the fireplace 
and poked about the coale with the bright 
tongs, though anyone could see at a glance 
that the paper was reduced to ashes. 

Muriel toek a. pencil out: of her pocket, and 
scribbled a few Tee on the back of an en- 
velope.. Then she handed it to her father, say- 
ing that those were the words written on tho 
original paper. The General thanked her, and 
put it in his pocket, but Miss. Howard ex 
claimed angrily— 

“ Nonsense, Muriel. You always forget. every 
thing. How can you pretend to remember. it’ 
And it’s dangerous to go and invent.” 

“I vemember it all perfectly, and I’m_ not 
likely to invent,” said Muriel, with .calm 
dignity. 

“T don’t know the woman who isn’t,” said 
Miss Howard, scornfully, as she. rattle! 
‘the .spoon, in her cup. She felt in 
aoe Mee tn with Muriel for having 
furni the Geasral with a copy of George 
Roberts’s scrawl, when she thought she ha! 
dis of it so nicely, and she was distracted 
at having to go and visit him, and so run the 


|| risk of having her name linked with his. 


She had managed to keep the General quiet, 
but she. was certain that he would get restive 
if any” fresh attempt were made on the 
rhouse. If George were really dying it would 
be decidedly unpleasant to go near him ;. but if 
she stayed away, after nearly killing him, he 


might really, in his anger at her heartlessness, , 


make up mind.to denounce her. 
It would be safer to go te him and cajole 


“him with ‘soft words, for he was always pls 


cable and easy to manage. A’few minute: 
later she said, carelessly — 

“ Any commissions for York?” 

“None, thanks! I’m at the end of my allow- 
ance, and Pve beg to spend,” Muriel as 
serted with a smile, for she knew . that she 
could get anything she wanted out of her 


father. 

Wa er into Yet " he a 
eral in surprise. “I ¢ t you had a 
ache? Put it off till another day.” 

“TY. can’t! | My tooth aches horribly. Tm 
gore t have it out,” putting her hand to her 


The Geveral was full of, sympathy in « 
thomént, and said he must. insist pon escort- 
ing her, an offer which she declinéd with her 
usual abruptness. He then su d that she 
‘should go ty the next train, but she; told him 


‘that she should not feel up to.it till the after- 


moon; and as to going about in the dusk, sie 
had been accustomed to that all her life... And 
‘then she lioked up into his face with a, sprrew- 
ful smile; and he,remembered her hard lot, 
and forgave her that speech about the police. 

> * * * 


Ina dare, uncomfortable’ room,” George 
Roberts lay on his deathbed. His face 5.4 
once been very good-looking, but the cheefs 
were hollow, the large eyes'sunk im cavernous 
holes under the arch of the brows, andthe lips 
of his weak, undecided mouth were a, sort ¢ 

yish blue. © He was only five-and-iwenty- 
but his wild life was near its. close, and he hed 


-never prepared for any other. By the bed kuelt 


Emmeline Howard, for the first time ic #! 


March. 2, 1509. 
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het adventurous existence’ 
abashed by thé work of her hands. “Why had 
she tempted him’ from his —_ life in that 

P , she led him | 
ever downwards like a falling star? Why had’ 


. 
i 
Fi 
é 
z 


; ow by the nicfom, gs of 
superior Will, till he became like clay in her | 
hands, and'she moulded him to any shape or} 


purpose that’ she would?’ 

George raised himself on the only arm that’ 
was left him ta"use, and, with feverish excite-. 
ment burning “in ‘his eyes, ‘told her that all. 
that swag fn the General's room must be in 
the hands of the gang before the end of the 
month. , 
they could ‘not be kept quiet 
any longer. bi A chthatte gy inst ‘fier, 
he said, not only because of the nyiey ae 
had done to him, but because she had kept the 
swag from them; and nothing’ would prevent 
them’ from’ informing against her’ if- they 
were epee It was. that he meant ‘in his 
burried scrawl, “for I wouldn't hurt 4 hair of 


your head, my poor Emma,” he added, with 
pitiful intl" Mow’ sould 7 heart the | girl 
who has promised to be my’ wife?” °°” 


And then a cold shudder, came ‘over * her 
and in her fierce; whwomanly heart’ she almost 
hoped he would die—die before he could put a 

to, the ambitions scheme which was 
worki i in her brain. George out of the way, 
her path would be much clearer for the future }. 
aad some day, perhaps, she would be able to 
forget that it was her ‘hand ‘that had given 
bim the’ final push into the cold waters of. 
te bat, aid rete ign she es Aa 

, aid give the signal at the prope 

time; but fic while ine meaht unr 


- 


the General’s ‘property most, carefully, ‘as if | 


sue married him it would become her own. 
“You'll be trae ‘te me, Em, won't you, old 
girl?” he pleaded, with his panting breath.’ 
“You won't Tet any confounded swell come 
hee a ia” ag tale “nbs 
\ot I, George,” hastily; “ and now, ' good- 
bye 1 must be off,” stooping over him and, 
kissing his wasted forehead. “Is—is there 


one to take care of you?” ’ 


searoely waited for the ‘arigwer, “but | 4.5 


rushed down the narrow, ill-lighted staircase; 
feehing as if she was pursued by ‘some mocki 

inde she flung ae baat Mice 
of @ first. carriage at nby in’ 
she. gave aa "of thief The hatefal past 
wis breaking het, and she would sd61‘ 
be free—or, at Jeast she thought ‘so—for she 
had never noticed ‘that a man ecked her 
from Rajlway-terrace to the tram—a man in thé 
pay of ons who loved her little, " 


' oe Nie ry ol 
TER XI... fy 
Basil Craven bad departed ‘tho » v da 
alter Miss, Howard's ‘birthday, and high lento 
vas. delighted cto set bim off, for he was ‘per-. 
suaded that, ‘af he > remained any longer 
dengling- about the hall he would become the 
prey of ans adventuress.’..He bad seen them 
together on othe terrace, when Miss Howard 
wade ‘ber last franticiappeal, and he had found 
bree the > conoales f vr ae hums 
’ the of: interruptin, 
He wos fond of his brother, after his 
cool fashion, and he certainly had no.wishi to’ 
See a woman. likeiMiss Howard t into 
the family, He wondéred how the Plowdens 
sould tolerate ber airs, for he could see ata! 
vlance that she was'no lady ; and itowas‘on‘y 
‘case of the old proverb: about..setting’ 


foolish as to také no steps about the attempted 
barglary). he ‘determined to take upon hinedli 


‘o watch the burglars” ; ice. ‘He was} ) 


{ute willing to -wait a little while longér im the! 

bourhoed on Muriel Plowden’s..account.: 
And he thought ‘it"would be some. amusement 
“ — Pre hon bigeye on Sg athe, » 
_uecially if-theteby the ould save his brother: 
‘fom the: maddest marriage that. was ever’ 
heatd:-of; » 0 he “stayed on, and. paid jhis. 
almost daily visits atthe! Hell, devoting him-: 


a 


own || 


They were at the end of their | Ja to scorn. 
eho General did 


| thing from the man 


& | to 
beggar on horseback. If the Gentral:were.6o:| 





) nob in the least ex 


Self to Muriel, and’ apite’° disarming Miss 


Howard's suspicions by his quiet, unruffied 

courtesy to herself. ; 

_ She thought all danger was past; ‘but she 

had a little shock when Andrewés came to the 

study one day, and showed the General a bit 

of ghld-wotk which he had found in the mouth 

of @ draiti. . 

, It was bent and out of shape} but, as he took 

care to point out, it was originally the frame- 
ork of a star out of which the jewels had 

been picked by a clever littie tool. 

Mariel x i claimed it as the setting 

of her lost star—a notion which Miss Howard 


say much, but he 
knitted hhis brows, locked it up carefully 
iphigdesk. . . ; 

This was a new complication which he had 
, for it proved that the 
star had been en and the jewels extracted 
by some 6ne in the house. : 

He wondered what Lord Wolfertoa would 


#| make of it, but was afraid.to ask him lest he 


should chaff him about. his. former supineness. 
,; Basil still kept away, and. Muriel’s lovely 
eyes had @ wistful expression in them, as if 
eir owner had Jost something still more 
important a diamond star. 4 : 
henever she could she got away from the 


} others, aud ‘went off for a wild scamper across 


the moors on her favourite little horse... 
One day she was cana in a storm, and 
drenched to. the skin. She guided her horse 


into.@ shed, but the biting wind came, through 


the boarding, and/she was chilled to the hone. . 
; When she-~ reached home mary would, 
a 


warm her, and it soon. turned \ont t..she 
had caught a violent cold. It. settled on. her 
hest, and’ the doctor féared that. she would 

- have congestion of.the lungs. 

, The General was dreadfully alarmed; but 


|. Miss Howard did her best to soothe his fears. 
-| It suited her plans admirably to have Muriel 


confined to her sick room, and she studiously 
talked of unpleasant things when she paid her 
an.evening ‘visit, inorder that she might not 
sleep too weil at night, and therefore recover 
soon. : 

t Muriel had ‘plenty of time for, reflection 
whilst she was lait. up ‘and as she thought of 


ail the duties which had slipped from her: 


hands ‘inté Miss ‘Howard's, she wondered: at 
her own weakness. 

It ‘had been her pride’ to keep house for her 
father; and be praised by him tor her ‘success- 
fol .management. ey a . 
| It ‘had ‘been’ her great delight ‘to visit, the 
villagers, and take the sick and needy Some- 
luxtries of the .dinner- 
table ; but all these pleasures had been usurped 


by the compamion, and she realised -for’ the: 


first time, in al] its: bitterness, that she was 

teduedd'to'a cipher in her own home. 

| WMies “Howard ‘waa’ tiéanwhile ‘making ‘as 
ood a use of her’ opportunities as she eduld. 

First she had insinuated in the most under- 

band senna that the finding of the setting of 

‘the Jost star threw suspicion on Greenbtook. 


i\ The maid was with her mistress poet fe 
anissed the star, ‘th 2 e!se | eet 
ves a adic i W TO beginning to be angry’ with him’ for~ being 


near her. ‘ 

! She also affirmed that. she had lost a brooch 
from “htr toom+—a brooch which she described 
lexactly, ‘but which*no one ain the houst had 


lever seen. -& gle 
} ving the General, both puzzled ‘and 
pgry,’ she went up 'to Muriel’ and. réduced ber 


indignant bony 

She would nbt believe anytiing against her 

paid, po BB ee Ay oe oe bt a 
ap she could not that night, a 
oe 30 white! and! helt syed in‘the morn- 

fing’“that ' Mis Howard; on one pretext or 


‘agiother, “‘prevetited the General from’ coming || 


iO See ‘ ! 

{ Ghe was always te ling him ‘that his visits 
lexeited atient too muth, till he ‘kept’: 
jaway’ so » from lova’for bis child, that 


‘Muriel began'to ‘think he wis no longer fond: 
eae, EE 


An exuitant, light came every now ahd then 
into “Miss Howard's eyes, for all her schemes 
seemed to be prospering finely. 

Although she neglected Muriel entirety she 
posed before the General as her deyoted nurse, 
and he was drawn to like her more and more 
because of the affection,she was supposed t 
lavish on his daughter. 

Miss Howard. really thought that she had 
worked upon him go. successfully that in » 
jew days he would propose to make. her “Mrs. 
Ptowden, and. mistress of his ‘splendid house. 

Then. she would have .her revenge; - and 
Basil Craven, if he ever. married Muriel ‘Plow 
den, would find himself deceived as to her being 
an heiress. 

She would insist on the General making wa 
new will,.and settling all his available movey 
on his second wife. And then she would holil 
up her head as high ag any one in the county } 
and the past, with al its unpleasant memo- 
ries, should be buried in, George’s grave. 

At this very moment the General, whom 
she considered as her prey; was called to town 
on some .important business by his solicitor, 
and ‘he departed without ‘saying those fata! 
words which would have crowned ber highest 


opes. 
. Hevpressed her hand at parting,’ and looked 
down into her upturned face in quite -an affec- 
tionate manner. | ‘ 

But ‘his last words were, 

: “EF ean’t ‘bear leaving my ‘dear ‘child’ jast 
neers, Teli her I. shal: think of hernight and 

ay. 
| As soon ‘as his soidierly figure was. ont of 
sight Miss. Howard stamped ‘her foot in rage 
and disappointment. 

“Stupid old fool!” she said, angrily, “It 
is dull work screwing up ‘an old man to the 
required: pitch!” 

George Roberts discovered the General's 
a and became more urgent in his ap- 
peals. be , 
The men, ‘he’ said; would no longer be kept 
back. ‘ They were determined to have the 
jeweis ab any-price,and they would ‘be jusi as 
likely as not to murder ‘the old fellow’ in his 
wcacigg ‘she kept them waiting~ till -he ‘ came 
ACK. : 

Shelooked at him with eager;eyes; for she 
could see, that his strength was'‘failing | fast 
pyes- that Seemed to’ tis excited-fancy~ like 
those of w vulture waiting for ‘his death: in 
order ‘to’feast on ‘his ‘bones. 

“ Don’t: look’ at me’ like that; Em,” hésaid, 
in his husky’ voice. “You nearly did-for me, 
but not quite. EP sha‘! pull through: in time to 
marry you, see if I-don’t.” bs 

“And if you don't,’ she asked, + wifhia 

sudden shiver. “You won't curse your poor 
Em; will. you?” 
; “Ay, that I will,” ‘his expression chengips 
linto*one of fierce tevénge. “If you've done 
for mé you ‘shal! have no peace in this world 
ior- the next. But,” with a weary’ smile, “I 
shall be’ better to-morrow. We'll have our 
banne ‘ptt up béfore long.” 

She turnéd away, eaphig she must go. She 
did not kiss‘lim, and went off without a word 
‘of tenderness; for in her callous *heart she was 


&1Ve. 

She had no fear of being’ discovered * this 
time, for the Generat was’ away, and Muriel 
jshut up safély im her room, so she had told “no 
‘lie about going to York, and was getting ‘into 
ithe train at Brettanby with a confident’ smile 


‘\jon her Tips, when she dropped her umbrelia. 


(Stooping to pick it up, she’ met the eyes ‘of an 
linsignificant-looking ‘nian, and in ‘an’ instant 
‘it, flashed across hér that she ‘had séen him 
ibéefore” But Wwherewhere? ‘flad he béen 
iwatching her? 
She turtied deathly cold af the mere thought 
lof it, for to be watched meant utter ‘destruc- 
tion. 

She saw nothing of'him, however,.at Beech- 
wood, and, recovering her composure, told ‘her- 
iself that she was a*fool to be'so easily scared.’ 





‘Als whe wat driving ‘home—for she thad 
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ordered the dogcart to meet her—her quick 
eyes caught sight of a beggar leaning on a 
gate. 

As she came near him he took off his shabby 
hat and wiped his forehead with a red hand- 
kerchief, which was the signal agreed on be- 
tween the members of the gang, and meant a 
meeting at the same place and the same hour 
as before. 

Miss Howard was very much annoyed, for 
she guessed that the gang, less amenable than 
George, wished to drive matters to an ex- 
tremity. 

She set her teeth hard, and was so lost in 


thought that she would have driven straight 


into the hedge if the groom had not caught 
hold of the reins in a fright. 

Then she remembered herself, and gave him 
a snub for having saved the cart and horse 
from a catastrophe. 

She went upstairs to Muriel as soon as she 
reached the Hall, and her cold heart thrilled 
with satisfaction as she noticed the feverish 
eae on her cheek and the weary droop of her 
head, 

She thought she was certain to fade away, 
as her mother had done before her, and then 
the coast would be clear. 

What a fortunate thing it was that Basil 
Craven had gone away, for his love might 
have acted as a tonic! ; 

“My father is coming home on Thursday,” 
Muriel said, with a sigh. “It seems such a 
time to wait!” 

“Quite soon enough,” Miss Howard replied, 
wit. unusual frankness, but she added as her 
reason that she wanted the drawing-room to 
be turned out. 

“JI shall go downstairs to-morrow. I’m tired 
of being moped to death up here.” 

“Indeed you won't!” hastily. “Dr. Evans 
says you are to be op 9 in the same atmo- 
sphere,” and then she hurried away, for she 
had to make an important decision. 

It seemed such a ridiculous thing to hand 
over all those diamonds, sapphires, and rubies 
inte the hands of the gang, when, if she had 
only had the sense to hold her tongue they 
= tg have been kept to adorn her own faded 
c) . 


The more she thought of it, the more it 
went against her. 

At midnight she slipped out of the drawing- 
room window, and went straight down the 
steps, across the wet grass, to the large clump 
of rhododendrons, behind which she knew that 
@ man named Black Jem would be hiding. 

She had not the same influence over him as 
over George, and she could not get him to 
consent to any delay. 

He insiste’ that sho should give them all 
the assistance she could, or else, if they failed, 
— would dencunce her. 

e was rough and cowse in his manner, 
and made her swear a fearful oath that she 
would act on the square, and put the signal in 
the window for the next night—Wednesday. 

he came back to the house in a sullen 
rage, and, stealing upstairs through the dead 
silence, made her way to the General's dress- 
ing-room. With a false key she opened the 
box which contained the jewels, and feasted 
her eyes on their splendours. 

She had foreborne to take anything before 
for fear of dawing suspicion on herself, after 
they had been removed from the safe by her 
advice. 

But now the General would conclude that the 
gang had taken all, and the gang would never 
miss what they had never seen. 

She was bound by her oath not to take them, 
but no one would ever know anything about 
it, and a sin undiscovered was no sin at all, 
according to her creed. 

A cold sweat broke out on her brow, never- 
theless, as she slipped a diamond spray into 
the bosom of her fack grenadine, and then a 
sapphire brooch. How she longed to take 
them all, for sapphires would look so well on 
her golden hair, she thought, in her vanity. 

She felt very uncomfortable as soon as she 


| 





had shut up the box, and the deed was done. 
There was a chink in the shutter, which she 
had not noticed before, but whilst she abused 
the carelessness of the servants she did not 
wait to rectify it. 

As she walked stealthily down the corridor 
she staggered back against the wall, for, 
straight in front of her, there stood a white 
figure, with an awful face, like the face of the 
dead. 

Slowly it raised its left arm, and pointed at 


er. 
“Thief! Murderess! Die!” 
These words seemed to come from George's 
allid lips, and, though only conjured up by 
te excited imagination and her evil con- 
science, they struck her down like an uplifted 
sword. 2 
She tumbled in a heap on the floor, gasping, 
“George, have pity!’ and then her senses leit 
he 


r. 
The cold, tardy light of morning was break- 

ing through the shutters when she woke up 

and fled like a scared rabbit to her room. 


CHAPTER XII 


Not a breath of wind was stirring on 
Wednesday, and the air was so still that the 
barking of a dog or the tinkle of a — 
could be heard at a long distance. 1 the 
servants had gone to bed, and the hour for 
the signal was close at hand. 

Still, Emmeline Howard lingered by the 
drawing-room fire, for a presentment of evil 
was st upon her, and she hesitated to 
fulfil her evil compact. And yet, if she waited 
all the year rounl, wien would she find a 
bettér opportynity ? 

The General was in London, Basil Craven in 
Scotland, Muriel shut up in her room. 

It was folly to linger there when her fate 
was in the hands of these ruffians, and a quar- 
ter of an hour’s delay would be bitterly paid 
for. 

An inexorable necessity drove her on. She 
put the lamps out, for she always preferred to 
do that for herself, in order’ that the servants 
might hava no excuse of coming in a second 
time; ani then, taking a silver candlestick in 
her hand, she went upstairs to her room, and 
shut the door rather noisily in order that 
anyone might hear that she had gone to her 
re pti . 

Some time later she put out her head, 
listened, and stepped noiselessly into the corri- 
dor. Hearing nothing, she went swiftly, but 
with the utmost caution, to the General’s 
dressing-room. 

She opened the shutters, unfastened the 
window, pushed it ly open, then, taking a 
tall aod? in a china candlestick from the 
mantelshelf, she lighted it, and placed it on a 
small table in the window. is done, she 
hurried out of the room, possessed by a sudden 
herror, and never drew a breath till she stood 
cutside the closad door. 

It was just here she saw poor George’s 
ghost last night, and all her hair stood on an 
end at the thought of it. If it came again she 
thought she would die. But this was no time 
for weakness. She pulled herself together, 
and crept softly to Muriel’s door. 

There wasn’t the slightest sound inside, 
so she felt certain that she was fast asleep, 
Quietly she turned the key in the lock, and 
meade the patient into a prisoner. 

“They wil. think the burglars did if to 
keep her quiet!" she said to herself, “and 
it will prevent all danger from this quarter.” 

And then she went back to her room, shiver- 
ing with unaccustomed nervousness. She 
put on a walking dress in case of an emer- 
gency, and covered it up with a pale blue 
ery (aye so that if she ran out anyone 
might think she had just got out of bed; and 
then she began the work she ought to have 
done the night before. 

With some sharp -tweezers and picks, 
especially fashioned for the purpose, she 
loosened the jewels from the frames. Not a 





scrap of her light could be seen outside, {ir 
the curtains were drawn over the shutters, 
thick mat shie-ded the crack under the door 


and she had filled up the keyhole witi 


PeBhe was very much absorbed by the glitter. 
ing heap, which was gradually mereasing 0), 
the sheet of paper which she laid in her 
lap. What a comfort it was to possess them! 
If she were driven from her present home 
they would save her from starving—if she 
rose to the position she coveted they would 
add a charm to her toilettes such as they had 
never possessed before. 

She was startled from her gloating dreams 
by the shaking of the shutters. The wind 
had risen, which she thought a good thing, as 
the stillness had been much against success{n! 


bungling 

There was no need to disturb herself. 
Black Jem ‘had told her to k dark, and 
as his advice perfectly agreed with her own 
wishes she had obeyed it. 

She looked up at her watch—a large-sized 

old one, which had once belonged to George 

berts, but she had pi-fered him of that, as 
of all else that was worth having. The hands 
ointed to a quarter-past twelve, and her 
eart throbbed fast, for that was the exact 
time fixed for the robbery. 

Suddenly there was a shout of “Fire! 
fire!” which sent her bounding from her 
chair. She stood, palpitating, in the centre of 
the room, “her eyes wide open. is was a 
catastrophe which she had never contem- 
plated! 

Oh, she would fly, fly at once—nothing 
would induce her to stay and be burnt alive! 
With no thought for others she ran to 
the wardrobe, and quickly attired herself in 
her ulster and hat, drawing a thick veil over 
her face. 

The jewels she caught up with shaking 
fingers, and crammed them into a canvas bag, 
which she paced in a secret pocket inside her 
coat, which ghe had found very convenient on 
other occasions. 

When she was ready she began to recollect 
that the house was a large one, and could not 
be burnt down in a hurry. It would look odd 
if there were no danger to appear in @ hat, but 
the ulster would seem like a sensible protection 
from the flames. 

She tore off her hat, and thrust it into the 
wardrobe. ‘The sounds in the house were in- 
creasing, women were shrieking, and suddenly 
above everything rang out a pistol-shot, fol- 
‘lowed by another and another. ; 

In a panic she ran to the door, unlocked it, 
and rushed helter-«kelter against a policeman. 
He turned, quick as lightning, and caught her 
by the wrist. 

“ Emma Leaf,” he said, curtly, “I arrest you 
in the name of the King!” 

In an instant she became deadly cold, and 
her knees knocked against each other. She 
struggled desperately to free herself, and as she 
struggled she caught sight of General Plow- 
den’s tall form coming down the passage. 

“General! Come here. Save me!” she 
screamed. ‘“ He takes me for someone else.” 

But to her despair his blue eyes flashed 
with contempt and loathing, and she saw that 
she had fooled the simple, honourable soldier, 
for the last time. 

“Take her back to her room, and guard the 
door. I will consider her case in the mort 


in. oy 

‘Then he turned away, and, her last hope 
gone, Emmeline Howard fell in a heap at the 
policeman’s feet. Hem aks os 

Lord Wolferton’s detective had done his work 
well. He had tracked Black Jem to his con 
ference behind the rhododendron, and vel 
heard all his plans. y: 

The conversation confirmed his suspic? 
that the Miss Howard who flaunted about the 
world as an unfortunate ewoman was the 
Emma Leaf, of plebeian birth, whom he hed 
the pleasure of detecting in the crime of forgety 
about thirteen years before. 

* 
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and come out more reckless than ever. 

Joining herself on to Black Jem’s gang, she 
had been one of their ablest confederates. 
When he teld this story to the Viscount he 
telegraphed to the General as well as his 
brother. Both arrived as scon as they could. 
the former was terribly upset, and* could 
scarcely be made to it it. He said he 
would not condemn Miss Howard till he saw 
with his own eyes the signal placed in the 
window, and the burglars attempt the house. 

Basil, to Lord- Wolferton’s immense relief, 
declared that the story only confirmed his 
.dormant suspicions. 

Having for a sufficient force of police, 
they went to the Hall, under cover of the 


ight, and placed themselves in convenient 
positions in the en, behind the ornamental 
shrubs. ral was able to see Miss 


The 
Howard place the candle and open his window, 
so that, before he caught sight of a single 
berger she had lost her truest champion. 

All those who were waiting in r impa- 
tience wondered at the brilliant light which 
isued from the room—a light which might 
have alarmed a county, instead of acting as a 
poor Oyo to some thieves. They did not 
guess the curtains had caught the flame of 
the candle, and that the fire was creeping 
slowly and surely from one side of the room to 
the other. 

Black Jem cursed the woman's folly as he 
saw that light, and wondered if she meant to 
bring every in the county on their 
trac 

“Sharp’s the word,” he said to his mates, 
and they dashed at their job with such 
steaithy epeed that they their ladder up 
against the house as soon as they reached the 
terrace. Black Jem was the first to go up, 
but he wes so blinded by the smoke that he 
could see nothing. 

A second followed—-whilst a third stood at 
the foot. Some of the policemen were quite 
close now. ‘And as the two men above, in 
their haste, hoisted the box on to the ledge 
of the window—and not able to wait to lower 
it—sent it down with a crash, they rushed 
forward, seized the man at the foot, and 
swarmed up the ladder. 

Then there was a fierce struggle in the midst 
of the smoke and flames—when neither could 
rks tele Songs ly, bi 

e ought rately, but the 
cry of “Fire! fire!” win Wee raised on 
all sides. 

And the General, with one hoarse ery, “ My 
child! my child!” forgot ev i else 
bat his danghter’s danger; and rushed wild! 
to the nearest door he could find, and he an 
the Viscount tried to shake it off its hinges, 
when it was thrown open by Everard. 


Basil was strug with another of the 
ang, who had been left outside as a scout, 
t he we him his quietus, and left a man 


to him, and fhen dashed up the ladder 
and into the burning room regardless of his 
own danger. The burglars were in the next 
room, with their backs to the wall, and 
revolvers in their hands; 
enough policemen to secure them, so he 
hurried on. The pistol shots rang in his 
cars as he hurried towards the room which 
he knew to be Miss Plowden’s. 

“Muriel, Muriel!” he shouted out, bué no 
answer came ; ly Greenbrook rushed to- 
wards him, wringing her hands. 

“Her door’s locked, sir, and I can’t find the 
key. I mever knew her to do it before.” 

“p it was locked for her,” he said, 
sternly. “Stand aside!” 

Throwing himself upon it with all his 
strength he broke % in, and fell over some- 


thing lying on the threshold. The smoke 
was bli » but he knew in a moment 
that it was the girl he looking 





would not stir till the long lashes lifted and 
the lovely eyes looked into his. Greenbrook 
placed a candie on the table, and went off in 
search of restoratives, so for one precious in- 
stant the lovers were a“one. 

“My darling, my darling!” he whispered, 
and the clouds of doubt rolled away, and a 
soft smile stole over her pretty mouth. He 
stooped his head and kissed her on the lips 
with all the passion of his long pent-up love, 
and the next. moment the General hurried into 
the room. He clasped her, in his arms, then 
he turned to Basil and held out his hand. 

“My boy, you only saved her just in timo,” 
he said, with a sob in his throat. “Heaven 
knows what would have happened if another 
minute. What don’t I owe you!” 

“Ylou owe nothing,” said Basil, with a 
joyous smile. “ Without her life what would 
mine have been!”’ 

Finding that his daughter was safe the 
General sent for the. fire-engines, and the 
burglars being secured, the whole household 
assisted in putting out the fire. 

* a * * 

The whole gang was arrested except George! 
Roberts, who had died the same night as his 
ghost ap to the woman who had been 
the curse of his life. Lord Wolferton had the 
satisfaction of seei Miss Howard, alias 
Emma Leaf, robbed of her airs and graces, 
and standing in the dock. Her light hair had 
turned Brey her fave looked old, and wizen, 
and dogged. But no one felt the smallest pang 
of pity for her, for Basil Craven had dis- 
covered her cruel forgery, and her utter false- 
ness, and it was rumoured far and wide that 
she had killed her accomplice and broken his 
father’s heart. 

Emma Leaf was sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude before a crowded court, and 
the General acknpwiedged that she only 
got what she deserved. He knew that she 
had deceived him with false references, that 
she had stolen the jewels, and spent the house- 
hold money on herself;, ‘but, perhaps, what 
irritated him more than anything else was the 
discovery that she had induond a number of 
tradesmen to trust her with valuable goods on 
credit, because, as she informed them, she was 
about to become General’ Plowden's wife! 

Lord Wolferton felt that he had been very 
badly treated, for he had done more than any- 
one else, and got nothing for his pains. The 
General was quite shy of him for a long time, 
lest he should use that destestable phrase, “I 
told you so”; but thetViscount was generous 
fone to content himself, with a twinkle in 


eye. 

Muriel recovered her health with her happi- 
ness, and looked as lovely as possible 
she stood by Basil Craven’s side in the o1d 
grey church. The long night of doubt and 
sorrow was over, and the sunshine of perfect 
content was theirs! 

(THE END.] 








SOCIAL DUTY. 
- pare Ss rings, 
e swings, 
M lady. comes stalling, 
velvet dressed, 
Her veil close pressed ; 
The formal talk’s appalling. 


The style, the day, 
The church, the oa 

Whatever line she ies. 
Ten minutes 3 
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She had ‘served her time of penal servitude, | on the sofa, and knelt down by her side, and A Woman With a Loose 


Skin. 


A “London Sun” reporter recently dis- 
covered a woman whose skin wag so loose that 
when drawn between tho thumb and finger it 
would lay hanging. Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans 
for Biliousness have since removed the disease 





|'which caused this state of affairs, and, in 


gratitude for her cure, the woman gave the 
following particulars for publication. She is 
Mrs. Sarah Mary Harvey, the proprietress of a 
confectionery business at 345, Southwark Park 
Road, and speaking to the reporter,in the 
presence of her mother and daughter, she said :— 
“Although I now look so well, I was very 
different a couple of months ago. I had become 
so thin that my skin when pulled betwoen my 
finger and thumb lay hanging loose, and I was 
so incapable of energy that I began to feel that 
death would be a relief. For more than twelve 
months I had suffered from jaundice. My 
colour was as deep a yellow asif I had been dyed, 
and my limbs refused to obey my will. A skin 
eruption was a ceaseless torture, depriving me 
of sleep night and day, though the exhausting 
pain l endured made it almost impossible to 
move, Mylife was, in fact, one prolonged misery. 
I had meantime been attended by three doctors, 
but they failed to do me the slightest good. 

“Eventually my appetite left me completely 
When I did force a little food down it gave me 
great pain from indigestion and palpitation, and 
when my flesh fell away I completely despaired 
of ever getting well again. My friends took me 
to a hospital, where I was treated for a fortnight, 
but felt not the slightest bit of good from it 
Just at this time a neighbour read of a casa 
like mine that Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans had 
completely cured, and suggested that I should 
give them a trial. I gota box of the Beans, 
and in a very short time I felt that they were 
giving me relief, and so persevered with their 
use, Before I had been taking them long I 
began to feel genuinely hungry. 

“T also found that, not only could I eat hear- 
tily, but my food was properly digested; so 
naturally my spirits revived. At the end of a 
few weeks I saw that the yellowness was disap- 
pearing from my face, and in a short time my 
flesh resumed its natural colour. The loose 
skin is there no longer. I have regained all the 
flesh I lost, and am growing quite stout. I can 
also rest well at nights, and in all ways I am 
now quite well. This | owe exclusively to Ohas 
Forde’s Bile Beans.” 

Such is the gratitude of Mrs. Harvey for her 
wonderful cure. The medicine which effected 
it is now recognised as the world’s specific fo: 
jaundice and all liver disorders, indigestion, loss 
of flesh, weakness, anzmia, debility, rheuma- 
tism, colds, liver-chills, sleeplessness, headache, 
constipation, piles, female ailments, pains in 
the side and chest, palpitation, and all blood 
impurities. All chemists stock Bile Beans, or 
they may be had post free from the Bile Bean 
Manufacturing Co., 119 and 120, London Wail, 
London, £.C., upon receipt of price, one and 
three half-pence, or two and nine. They are 
sold only in sealed boxes; never loose, 
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THE MAN OF THE FUTURE. 

Human beings in distant centuries will be 
a race of brainy four-toed giants. The brain 
will be remarkably developed, and the body 
wonderfully enlarged. The coming man will 
lose some of his ribs, his vermiform ap memory 
and his little toes. He will live much longer 
Communicable diseases will be under complete 
control. Insects which carry disease will be 
exterminated. Thought-saving machinery will 
relieve the future man of the present routine 
of brain work. Memory will be of immense 
range, but less acute regarding useless details. 
The sex of future man will be predeterminable. 
For a time one sex will predominate, then 
another. : 
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. Briprgnoom Myst Have Moubre~In Ty 
estan every wedding e ememt begins wit 
the payment of a eubertontal consideration to 
the. girl’s parents. If the girl jilts her lover 
the engagement gift has to be returned, unless 
the parents have another daughter to give as 
a substitute, 

Curine Stasoentne.—It is said that stam- 
merers rarely, if ever, show any impediment of 
speech when speaking in whi . On this 
fact a new method of treatment has been advo- 
eated, which is as follows :—For the first ten 
days speaking is prohibited. This will. allow 
rest to the voice and constitutes the preliminary 
ee of prieavcans yd Dori — next ten days 
speaking is permi le in the whispering voice, 
aa im the jee of the next fifteen a ty the 
ordinary conversational tone may be gradually 
employed.. : 

Corres AS A Baromerer.—-Drop carefully. 
into the middle of your morning cup of ‘coffee 
prepared with a little milk, two lumps of sagar, 
and from the result draw your auguries. If the 
bubbles ascend rapidly separate quickly, and 
to the side of the cup, there will be-much rain 
that. day ; if they gather slowly in the centre 


, Green anv Brack Tra.—The colour of tea 
has been investigated at the Agricultural (o) 
lege of Tokio. making green tea the leaves 
are steamed as soon as gathered, while black 
‘tea results from fermenting before dryiny. 
‘The black tea contains much less tannin, |; 
is found that the tea-leaf contains an oxidising 
‘enzyme, destroyed by moderate heat, and jp 
fermentation this enzyme changes the tannin 
into a brown product. 


How Camurnor ts Prerarev.—Camphor is 
obtained by steaming camphorwood chips in 
roughly-built furnaces set. up in the hill dis. 
tricts. A vapour arises from. the steaming 
wood and condenses in cpoled wooden recep- 
tacles, forming a snow-like deposit of r, 
containing, however, some quantity of oil. After 
removing the camphor from the condenser, it is 
allowed to drain in tubs until a, considerable 
portion of the oi! has run off. The crude cam- 
pher is then placed in large iron retorts, and, 
after the ope in the latter have been closed 
and sealed, air is forced in to hasten evapora 
tion. Here it crystallises as flowers of cam 

r.. The camphor is now ready for pressing. 


Gleanings 


Porators were first cultivated on what is 
now the border of Peru and Chili.in the Andes 
Mountains. 


Tax Weicut or Arm.—Little as we feel the 
burden of the air, it amounts to nearly 15lbs, 
on every square inch of the surface of the 
globe, and on every square mile over twenty 
million tons, or over the area of Greater Lon- 
don alone—600 square miles—12,000,000,000 
tons. 


. . Ouoxep sy 4 Watre Exeraant.—In an East 
End district of London recently there was a 
meeting of indignant ratepayers. ta st 
against the squandering of the rates by the 
iniquiteus councillors. “Look at this ’ere 
dust-destructor,” said one of the orators. 
“Why, it’s a millstone round the necks of the 
ratepayers, like a while elephant.” . 


Corns or THE ComMONWEALTH.—During the 
Commonwealth coins were struck bearing the 
words, “The Commonwealth - of Bagiend, | 
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instead of the name of a Sovereign. Pattern 
coins were struck with the head of Cromwell, 
and an inscription describing him as “ Oliver, 
by the Grace of God, Protector of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,” but these do not seem 
to have been actmally. circulated. 


Important Driscovery.-——It was recently 
announced in Paris that Professor Le Bon, 
the well-known scientist, has made a discovery 
whith is expected to revolutionisé the chemical 
science of the world. By a new method of 
resolving water into its component parts, he 
claims to be able to procure indefinite quan- 
tities of hydrogen and oxygen at an insignifi- 
cant expense, while the very process itself 
creates an energy which can be substituted 
for oxidisation of zinc in making electricity: 


Liquin Fur..—The year’s experiments with 
liquid fuel in the United States Navy have 
just, been reported on, ‘Regarding the advan- 
tages and disadvantages is the following :— 
Great convenience attaches itself to the use 
of liquid fuel, especially in small boats, owing 
to the instant control obtained thereby over 
the fires, and the avoidance of ing 
ashes or cleaning fires while under way. In 
point of economy and;fuel efficiency, however, 
it has not been- demonstrated, either in this 
country or abroad, that a change from coal 
is Bt present possible. 


Tue Guinga.—In the.reign of Charles II. 
came into use the term “ guinea” as applied 
to a coin. Most of the twenty-gshilling pieces, 
sometimes called broads, of that reign, were 
coined from gokd brought from Guinea by the 
African Company ; -hence arose the name. In 
the course of time the value of these coins 
rosé to twenty-one shillings, from the purity 
of.the metal employed, and at that they were 
maintained. It is curious that, although no 
guineas have been struck since 1813, in the 
time of George III., the term has survived 
and is still commonly used, no longer for the 
coin, but for the sum of money which it repre- 
seni 


An Economica, Warmine Apraratvs.— 
Sir Robert Ball, in a recent work, gives some 
calculations of the heat which the sun bas 
yielded. in contracting to.ite present form. It 
amounts to as much as 3,400 globes ef coal, 
each as heavy as. the sun, would give ont. 
Now, as the sun is abort 880,000. miles. in 
diameter, 3,400 such globes would stretch 
from where the syn now is 3,092,000,000 of 
miles into spacé, which would be far outside 
the orbit of Saturn... But that-is not all, for 
there.is, still enongh heat in thé sun to warm 
the earth for millions of years. Thus, big as 
the sun is, it is an economical warming appa- 
ratas.». It only needs te shrink sixteen inches 
per ‘day to give out all the heat we need, not 
to mention thousands of times as much scat- 
tered in space. 


showers are to be. expected ; 


may safely 
your umbrella at home. 
Curative Fire.—In the homes of Balkan 
asants nothing is prized so highly as the 
Bre on the hearth, for it is regarded as sacred; 
and is never allowed to go out. Tradition says 
that if it is extinguished misfortane will surely 
dome, and that in many cases the déath of the 
fire is a sure token that some member of the 
famtity will speedily die: Another time-honotred 
tradition says that the sacred fire is able to-cure 
many maladies, and thie is supposed to be the 
main reason why it is guarded so carefully 
throughout the Carpathians and the Balkan 


peninsula. 


and gravitate in a cluster to the side, only 
3 while if they: re- 
main placidly ‘in the centre of the cup, .you 
ut on your best hat, and. Jeave 


‘This is accomplished b ing the camphor 
— one of a block by ike use of wooden 


; Prettiest Greats ix Taz Worp,--If asked, 
“Where ure the prettiest girls in the world?” 
I would i j he y, in Limerick, 
Ireland, says one who knows. There is a fresh- 
ness of face, lustrousness of eyes, healthfulness 
of colour and complexion about the Limerick 
girls that. carry off the swee es trophy. The 
.gitls of Cork and -of the es—in fact, of the 
country all the way down from Dublin—are 
poms.” bh of the Limerick order. In form they 
constitute a happy medium between the rotund 
‘English maids across one channel and the sy!ph- 
like Parisian demoiselles beyond the other, But 
the Limerick face is the perfection of female 
beauty—a human ceramic without a blemish. 
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Keep the Blood Pure 


You derive the greatest 
strength. 





By Taking 


iF YOu TAKE 


Your blood is. madé rich and full of vitality, . 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 
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FRAZER'S TABLETS. 


TABLETS 


possible benefit in health and 








THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER'S TABLETS 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 





PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. — 





Frazer's Tablets can be obtained 





with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS in COLD LETTERS. on the lid, 
Price'1s. 1d. per boxy dr post free rs. 3d, from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD, 


95, Farringdon Street, London, E.G. | , 


of all Chemists in pale green boxes, ' 
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look'on the dark side of things.” viman,”, 


that’s running in Orphe 
= goody-geody.” “ aon the show at the 


Ta- house is pretty b ad, morally, isn’t it? - tans ‘Lip mé a tensiab, Jinks. se “* What faw? ” 
(es, that's a good show, all right.” “Why, to spend, of cawse.” “Haw, I think 
Hicn Pratss.—“Ob, Mr. Longair!”> ex- not. L.cam spend it just as well ‘mesself.” 


dsimed Miss Gushington, “there’s one thing I | “Lend it to me to keep, 


vague? ta) Ye 


dear; dreams usually go by contraries. 


then.” 


Wouan’s 6 Was —When aman asks a woman 
(1) * Don’t be ridi- 
“Yes.” That is,.she giyes him 
advice and straightway deprives him of 

opportunity, to follow ‘it. 


Baer: “Iwrerrreren. —Mrs. Hoon: 
dreamed last night that you had given me an 
automobile, Mr. Hoon: H’m, yes! 


A Pesstuist Derinep.—‘ Father,” said the - e 
small boy, “what. is a pessimist?” '“ A pessi- a horseless nightmare--and by the way, my | 


my son,” was the answer, “is a man who 
welt runly turns out rp light, so that he may | Crump Gan. --<* Your conversation, Mr. Hev- 
Migs . Peppery, 


“No, but it’s extra 


do so admire about your drawings in’ the ad sp pasha be to seep, deah hes: 


papers,” “Indeed?” lnc ogd the young artist, | me an easiaw one 


Mrs. SiaBivaatien:: : 
musical entereairment. 


a2 pleased ; 
signature. I 


Tae Wars oF Br Urea Weartay.— “What Featherly, 
would you do if bad @ million pounds?” | take 
* Oh,” yowaia 
why I should any exception to | talent): 


expect to 
the rule. I would pro ably go ni Soni the 
usual extremes, and either buy yachts or else | want me to take! ” 
walk to save tram fares.” 


is that?” “ Your 
is just too cute!” 





“Oh, yes, I sha 


“We are to give a little 
next week, 
and we should be glad to have you 

ou. know something avout music, 
jp etch man, ‘I don’t seé don’t. you?” Featherly (proud of bis musical 
be delighted, Mrs. 
What nart-will you 
“We would ike to have 
you turr the leaves of the music at the piano.” 


You had | 


o / suppressing a 
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A Drawine Sxow.—“Is that » good show “Ah!” exclaimed Hevviman, much cre 


us Hall?” “Naw! | “go sparkling as that rs 
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u (Please quote this Paper.) 
———— 


THE ATLAS , . 


* Works by Hand or 


SEWING. MACHINE CO., 


1862, Hick Street, Campen Town, Lonpon; 63, SEVEN AISTERS Ro. 
14, Hrom Ro., KILeurn. 


“ATLAS” itt SEWING MACHINE 


size and quality to any Machine. 
Trondle 4 years’ guarantee. To ensure satisfaction we will send 
Machine on receipt of 5/-. P.O. lt or coe Dy ‘6 
. Balance can be paid 5/- M 
Write for Terms, Designs, and prada: or wok 


39/- 
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Photo- -Engraving Co. 


F. E.'S, PERRY). 


38, Farringdon Street, 


LURGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 





Photo Fiagskibis and Etchers,in Line and Half+Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zineor Copper 
for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Illustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 


‘Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


Gollo tone Printing 


For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 





Prices and. Specimens on Application. 





i tiinintresticne in “THE LONDON READER” ” are 


ee or yeta * ape hy the Company. 


2 2 +a 








Rrox Winow: “TI can’t keep a servant girf 
in the house. I have sent away six or seven 
already. They all fall in love with my hand- 
some coachman.” Gentleman frie nd: “Them 
why don’t you send the coachman away!” 
(A painful but significant silence ensues.) 


Aw old tramp, who had agreed to saw wood 
for half an hour for his breakfast, left at the 
seventh stick and ssid: “Madem, I have 
struck for more breakfast and less wood. Are 
you willing to arbitrate? * Certainly,” 
she replied. And she left the case in: the 
hands of her bull-dog, who rvn the tramp 
half a mile, and decided that a lock out was 
inevitable 


Ir Trovstep tHe Customer.—‘A fanny 
thing occurred thé other day,” said a barber, 
as he was putting the finishin g touches on @ 
Saturday evening hair-cut. “A fellow came im 
to be shaved who was somewhat under the in- 
fluence of intoxicants, Hé took his place im 
the chair, and all proceeded well til! I shaved 
one side of his face, w hen he stopped me. 

“* Hold on,’ he cried, ‘I want this thing ex- 
plained.’ 

“] asked him what was the matter, and he 
replied: ‘There’s a fly on my cheek, and 
have shaved the lather and whiskers off, but 
the fly didn’t move. Now, what's the mazzer 
with him?’ 

“T told him there was no fly on him, but he 
pointed to the mirror, and said: ‘ You think 3 
can’t see him. I ain’t so drunk that I can’t see 
a fly.’ 
oe turned to>the glass, and there stood. the 
fly on the mitror, and in such a position that 
from my customer's range of vision it seemed 
to be on his cheek. He afterwards said that 
he had felt that fly tickling him all the time. 
and wondered how I could shave under it. and 
not cut its legs off.” 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


. BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


TOOTH-ACHE 


Pieda ay INSTANTLY BY 
Prevents Decay, Saves 
B ER’ eee — Nights 
Neuralgic Headaches and al) New v fe. 
Pains removed by BUNTER’S WERVINE 
NERVINE. All Chemists, Is. 144 


“ As a specific for Toothache ithas no equal. I have 
used it successfully for years.”—Prof. W, Wine0N, M.D. 








THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


KAYE’S worsve ris PILLS 


Area certain Cure for Indigestion, Bilioasness, Head- 

ache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Com- 

plaints, &c. For Ladies of all ages they are invaluable. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., anid 48. 64. per box. 





KEARSLEY’S toovears nerurarion 


WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for ~ cute of Irregularities, Anzemla, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medica¥ 

rofession, Beware of imitations...The only “peng and origmal 
are in White Paper Wrappers, Boxes, 18. 1% nd 2s. od,, of all 
Chemists. 2s. 7 box contains three times the Fy Or by post 14 
or’34 stamps, the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 57, Nort» 
Street, Westminster, Sold in the Colonies. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR, 


The Editer is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

Ali letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as @ 
guarantee of good faith. 


T. T.—Valentine’s Day is a relic of the old 
pagan feast of purification. 

E. N. C,-—All proposals to go out together 
should emanate from the gentleman, no matter 
hew devoted he may be. 


T. N.—Put by your doubts and marry the 
man you love, if marry you must. A year’s 
waiting would do no harm. 


R. W. 8.—The business hours of the Bank 
ot England are from 10 to 4 every day, except 
Saturday, when the Bank closes at 


ibaenamentne oe 

Musi0a.—Practice is the best thing to 
help the voice, but no amount of it will make 
a singer if nature has not given the beginning. 


E L. J.—The sentence you refer to: 
“ Heaven is always on the side of the strongest 
battalions” was uttered by the first Napoleon 
--Napoleon the Great. 


D. P.—An excellent remedy for tetter, 
ringworm, and scald-head is made by taking 
one pound of simple cerate and a quarter of @ 
pound of sulphuric acid and mixing them, when 
they will be ready for immediate use. 

F. R. N.—A “living room” is, properly 
speaking, a sitting-room; and is also some- 
éimes used as a dining-roum. Where there is 
no drawing-room it may, of course, as you sug- 
gest, be used as a reception-room, etc. 


Procress.—Speaking candidly, as you de- 


aire me to do, it is simply impossible to say | 


one word of praise of penmanship, spelling, or 
general make-up of your Jetter, as they all evi- 
dence a lamentable | of practice and study. 
Eschew acting, and devote your spare time to 
more fitting subjects. 

Constant Reaper.—There is nothing deci- 
dedly improper in the fact that a youth of 
fifteen tender years should desire to act as 
the escort of a young lady on an excursion or 
other pleasure trip, but when he expresses a 
wish to indulge in the expensive luxury of a 
bex at the theatre in her company his parents 
should constitute themselves into an investi- 
ating committee, and ascertain in what man- 
ner the boy finds the means to warrant the ex- 
penditures which are usyally necessary under 
such circumstances, 


E.11.—The pearl oyster grows in_ beds. 
Pearls are found fastened to the shells and 
also loose in the flesh of the oyster. Ten or 
twelve of different sizes are often found in one 
shell, and not unfrequently as many as et: 
How the pearls are formed is not positively 
known, but it is supposed that some substance 
like a grain of sand gets into the membrane of 
the oyster, and that some of the mother-of- 
pearl gathers on it and thus makes the pearl. 
Tt is said that the Chinese force oysters to 
make pearle by putting small beads made out 
of mother-of-pearl into the shells of live oysters 
and then putting the oysters back again into 
the sea, when they soon cover the beads and 
form them into large pearls. It is also stated 
that they put in little images of their gods, 
and they are thus changed into ri ones. 
Artificial pearls are made of hollow. glass 
beads, covered on the inside with what is 
called essence of pearl. This is made from the 
scales of oF ee Bier _ _— * 
‘water give off a kin pearly film. e pear 
pede mixed with a little isinglass, and 
blown while hot into each bead by means of a 
little glass tube, When ary, the beads are 
filled with white wax, which gives them 
weight, and makes them less easy to break. 





Ortana.—A girl may play the harp, organ, 
violin, guitar, or the ar zither; in fact, 
any instrument for which she has a fancy, 
quite as well as the piano. As to learning a 
trade in six months, so much depends on native 
ability I cannot say much it. Your 
friend should send her story to some publica- 
tion for which it seems suited. 


Cannio Frienp.—Taking your letter as a 
standard, I am inclined to think that a small 
portion of the time occupied in courting the 
muses and lingering in the courts of love might 
be devoted to a persistent practice of penman- 
ship and the study of grammatical construc- 
tion. 

DisteesseD.—It is quite a common practice 
for sufferers from neuralgic headaches to have 
the temples shaved. In many instances I have 
known it give great relief, and as you have ap- 
parently derived much benefit from the same 
practice, I think you will be unwise if you dis- 
continues it. I do not see how shaving the 
temples can “induce hair to grow on the face 
where it never grew before.” Do not meet 
troubles half-way. 


SHema.—In England and Ireland the banks 
are closed on Good Friday, Easter Mon- 
day, Whit Monday, first Monday in 
August, Christmas Day, and the follow- 
ing day, or, if that be a Sunday, -the 
banks are closed on the Monday. The Stock 
Exchange, in addition to the Bank Holidays, is 
closed on January lst, May 1st, and November 
lst. In Scotland the general holidays ate— 
New Year's Day, Good Friday, first Moaday 
in May, first Monday in August, and Chrisimas 
Day. As regards the Custom House, the 
Docks, and Inland Revenue Office, the day a 
pointed to be kept as the King’s birthday. is 
ustially remgubent as a holiday. 

Coutzcotor.—The spade (or #prde-aze) 
guineas were those issued between 1°€7 and 
1799, the second type of the reign of George 
Il. The reverse the royal arms on a 
pointed shield, somewhat resembling a spade 
in shape; hence the name. ‘The lion shillings 
were those of the third type under George IV. 
issued between 1825 and 1829, the reverse hav- 
ing a crown surmounted by a lion. The “ grace- 
less” (sometimes the “ godless”) florins were 
those first issued by Queen Victoria, all being 
dated 1849. The name in this case arose from 
the fact that in the inscription the letters D. G. 
(Dei Gratia, that is, “ the Grace of God”) 
were omitted. Some old. country folk have an 
idea that for this reason they are unlucky coins. 


Esrerance.—-I think a little camphor cerate 
rubbed frequently into the cracks at the finger 
tips would heal them. These little cracks are 
very painful and most tedious to cure, but you 
should be careful to dry the hands thoroughly 
after washing. The following recipe for 
camphor cerate may be useful to you, as it is 
an excellent one: —Scrape into an earthen ves- 
sel one ounce and a half of spermaceti and half 
an ounce of white wax; add six drachms of 
pounded camphor, and four tablespoonfuls of 
the best olive oil. Let it stand near the fire 
till it dissolves, stirring it well when liquid. 
Before the hands are washed rub them 
thoroughly with a little of the cerate, espe- 
cially the tips of the fingers where the cote 
are troublesome, then wash the hands as usual. 
Putting the cerate on before retiring answers 
very well. This quantity costs about one shil- 
ling, and will last along time. The vessel it is 
kept in should be covered to prevent evapora- 
tion. 








Tue Lonpow Reaper is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*." Att Larrers co pe ADDEESSED TO 
tas Eviron or tas Lonpow Reapzz, 50-62, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

*,* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 


It is impossible to take too much care 
of one’s eyes, and those who value their 
ores ht will do ‘well to send to 
STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, for a little book “ How 
to Preserve the Eyesight,” which tells 
the story of a cure for all troubles of 
the eyes, ¢ ‘sree and eyelids. 
SING N’S EYE INTMENT has 
proved its virtues during 300 years, 
and it may be obtained of al) chemiets 
and stores, in ancient pedestal 
pots for 2/. each. 








reel Pills 


FEMALES 





QUICKLY ¢ T ALL IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms % 
prevalent with the sex, ? 
Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 (contains three times the quantity), 
and e Size 4s. 6d., of all Chemists; or will be 
pent anyw i » or 55 stamps, by’ 


66, Long Row, Nottingham. 
Beware of Imitations, injurious and worthless, 














DON'T COUGH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH, 


WILL TELL You, “there 








HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 


WHELPTON’S 
PILLS? 


iF NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 


HEADACHE, Lnsep tor bay: CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE LADIES. 
Of all Chemists, Tha., la. 14d., and 28. 9d. per box 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

















DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED IN CANADA. 

For villages, towns, cities, and in the country districts. 
Advice may be obtained in the United Kingdom trom 
Government Agents and in Canada from Governmert 
Agents. Ladies’ Committees are also formed in many 


places inCanada. Applyfor pamphlets and all informs- 


tion, supplied gratis and post free, to the HIGH COM. 
MISSIONER FOR CANADA, 17, VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W.; or to the Allan, Dominion, ond Sider 
pany, eww Steamship Co.s, or their local Agents, % 
the adian Pacific Railway Company. 
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